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The Rebel Stevenson 


By A. G. REEKIE 


Ir is now fashionable to assert that the novels and 
essays of Robert Louis Stevenson are all that is 
necessary to assess his importance and his contri- 
bution to literature. It is said that his personality 
no longer stands in the way of an accurate 
judgment upon his achievement. This view may 
be convenient to those anxious to pigeon-hole 
Stevenson and settle once and for all his exact 
classification. 

What is regrettable about this popular trend to 
label Stevenson’s contribution solely in terms of 
literary categories is that it overlooks a significant 
manifestation of the conflict between the artist 
and a way of life imposed by a system of rigid 
doctrine. This is of special value at a time when 
the artist is being driven increasingly to serve 
sociological ends, and when the means to impose 
doctrinal systems upon the mass of people become 
more and more powerful. 

Behind the story of Stevenson’s charm and his 
heroic struggle with ill-health is the story of an 
artist striving to express an individual mind. 
Stevenson had to break loose from a family, an 
environment, and an austere and gloomy form of 
religion before he could set out to climb the 
heights of artistic achievement. He had to suffer 
the severest family disapproval which hurt him 
grievously, since he fully understood the pain his 
conduct caused to his parents. To win his way 
to the creative life he had not only the usual 
difficulties and disappointments to overcome; he 
had to fight his parents and a powerful. long- 
established tradition. 

Stevenson was first a rebel. Numerous des- 


criptions exist of his character and personality. 
These range from the wildest panegyric and tire- 
some triviality to the deliberately unkind and 
malicious. Of all his friends, Henry James—with 
unusual brevity—has written a most succinct 
account of the situation out of which Stevenson 
sprung. In less than a hundred words he 
accurately lists the forces which shaped the 
character of his friend: “ With friction and tension 
playing their part, with the filial relation quite 
classically troubled, with breaks of tradition and 
lapses from faith, with restless excursions and 
sombre returns, with the love of life at large 
mixed in his heart with every sort of local piety 
and passion, and. the unjustified artist fermenting 
on top of all in the recusant engineer, he was as 
well started as possible toward the character he 
was to keep.” 

Thomas Stevenson followed successfully his 
profession as an engineer engaged in lighthouse 
and harbour building. Though he concentrated 
his energies on his life-work, and was highly 
honoured in his profession, there was a melan- 
choly and morbid strain in him and a preoccupa- 
tion with theological doctrines and a fear of death 
and eternal damnation. Robert was his only 
child, and it was not unnatural that Thomas 
Stevenson should hope that his son would main- 
tain and enrich the fine record of the Stevenson 
family in its highly specialized form of engineering. 

The “classically troubled” relations between 
child and parent began in the nursery. Robert 
was a delicate child. Consequently he had a 
sheltered childhood, and the specia! care and 
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caution exercised during his early life accounts 
for a description of him then as “half a lassie, 
half a laddie.” The mind of such a child was 
inevitably affected by the perpetual concern 
about his health. But to this constant concern 
about health was added a strong injection of 
Calvinist theology. In his own words, Stevenson 
“had an extreme terror of Hell planted in me.” 
In these early days he was stuffed with Old Testa- 
ment tales and stern phrases of the Shorter Cate- 
chism. To these his nurse added her versions of 
Presbyterian doctrines. Edmund Gosse, whose 
relations with his own father were “ classically 
troubled,” as all readers of Father and Son know, 
comments on “the pressure brought to bear on 
the moral life of this boy of genius.” 

Though the gloomy doctrines were sometimes 
put aside for gaiety and merriment, they contri- 
buted substantially to the unhappiness and the 
irregular excursions of his youth. Stevenson’s 
later comment was: “ One thing indeed is not to 
be learned in Scotland, and that is the way to be 
happy.” 

Certainly Stevenson did not find happiness under 
his father’s roof. He suffered acutely through- 
out his formative years. To his father, Robert's 
conduct was intolerably vexatious. Robert's 
youthful Bohemianism, lack of application, and 
questionable associations profoundly disturbed 
his father, to whom the slightest departure from 
a Calvinist solemnity was nerve-shattering. A 
series of critical scenes between father and son 
became exhausting nerve-storms, which left the 
parent agonized and ashamed and the son more 
determined than ever to get outside the lighthouse- 
building business, the Calvinist conception of life, 
and the moral climate and censoriousness of his 
native city. 

It is mainly in the poems of Stevenson that we 
find the fullest degree of self-revelation. In his 
prose work Stevenson was engaged in unremitting 
endeavour to achieve nothing short of perfection. 
As he wrote and rewrote, every sentence was sub- 
ject to a severely critical consideration. The 
discipline never relaxed. But in his poetry 
Stevenson was less careful, and occasionally, in a 
quickly-written verse, revealed himself. These were 
not part of the labours to which he had dedicated 
himself. Many of his verses are more suited to 
private circulation among intimate friends than 
in the collected editions of his work: but this 
increases their importance for a true understanding 
of their author. 

Leave, leave it then, muse of my heart! 
Sans finish and sans frame, 

Leave unadorned by needless art 
The picture, as it came. 


The picture, as it came, reveals that Stevenson 
admits his complete break with his people and 
their tradition, which was so carefully concealed 
by earlier biographers. His rebellion against his 
parents, the God of his fathers, and his determina- 
tion to leave home when he was twenty-three or 
so, followed a’ familiar pattern. Later biographers 
believe it was further complicated by a liaison 
with an Edinburgh prostitute. Even so, this is 
not the element which makes the rebellion signifi- 
cant. Fundamentally, it was the artist in Stevenson 
fighting to achieve independence; it was the 
assertion of the individual mind resolved to see 
and understand life from and through personal 
experience and thought and not’ through 
doctrinaire impositions and traditional forms. 

Youth now flees on feathered foot, 
Faint and fainter sounds the flute, 
Rarer sounds of gods; and still 
Somewhere on the sunny hill, 

Or along the widening stream, 
Through the willows, flits a dream; 
Flits, but shows a smiling face, 
Flees, but with so quaint a grace, 
None can choose to stay at home; 
All must follow, all must roam. 

Stevenson’s “riotous living and schoolboy 
blasphemy” were short-lived and even discreet. 
Douce men like Sydney Colvin and Edmund 
Gosse would never have continued their friend- 
ship and encouragement to a reckless young man 
eager to make a fool of himself. 

A study of Stevenson’s own references to the 
“wild and bitterly unhappy days” reveals that 
the real trouble of his youth was the problem of 
the artist. There is very little in his experience 
to compare with the licence of Burns and Byron. 
Stevenson had absorbed an outlook and habit of 
mind which laid upon him for ever the necessity 
of justifying a moral and rational view of the 
universe. This necessity explains such assertions 
as “I do not want to be decent at all, but to be 
good.” The impulse to break away from a 
Calvinist heritage was tempered by a _ painful 
awareness that to throw overboard his father’s 
religion still left him with a most urgent need of 
a faith which would preserve the virtues he 
thought essential to creative living. 

This is the issue underlying the complex prob- 
lems of our age. The achievements of a liberal 
civilization crumble. Concurrent with the rise of 
a highly-complicated mechanical society, primitive 
barbaric notions of the worth of the individual 
and malevolent objectives for organized society 
replace the civilizing conceptions of human life 
and the enriching purposes of community. De- 
humanizing forms of social life spread, and will 
continue to spread, as long as the present moral 
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vacuum persists. Unable to return to archaic 
formulations of the purposes of human life, 
twentieth-century man, needing the dynamic of 
moral force and intellectual resource to withstand 
the threat of chaos, is only sustained by a moral 
capital which is rapidly diminishing. 

Stevenson spent his life seeking to resolve the 
conflict he had so acutely realized in his youth. 
To a companion of those days he wrote:— 

In wet wood and miry lane, 

Still we pant and pound in vain; 
Still with leaden foot we chase 
Waning pinion, fainting face; 

Still with grey hair we stumble on, 
Till, behold the vision gone; 
Where hath fleeting beauty led? 
To the doorway of the dead. 

Life is over, life was gay: 

We have come the primrose way. 

This is often considered to be Stevenson’s best 
lyric. His own comment was “damned bad lines,” 
but “a kind of image of things I pursue but can- 
not reach.” What was the vision he pursued? It 
was a vision of heroic living. 

.... J watch with bursting sigh 

My late contemned occasion die. 

I linger useless in my tent, 
Farewell, fair day, so foully spent! 
Farewell, fair day. If any God 

At all consider this poor clod 

He who the fair occasion sent 
Prepared and placed the impediment. 


Let him diviner vengeance take— 

Give me to sleep, give me to wake, 
Girded and shod, and bid me play 
The hero in the coming day. 

This is the essence of Stevenson. He had fought 
at a great cost to be a free artist, but he could not 
renounce the belief that he had to bring to the 
business of living the virtues of fidelity and 
fortitude. 


To William Archer he wrote: “ Not only do I 
believe that literature should give joy, but I see 
a umiverse, eternally different from yours: a 
solemn, a terrible, but a very joyous and noble 
universe, where suffering is not the least wantonly 
inflicted, though it falls with dispassionate 
partiality but where it may be and generally is 
nobly borne: where, above all (this I believe: 
probably you don’t: I think he may, with cancer), 
any brave man may make out a life which shall be 
happy for himself, and, by so doing, beneficent to 
those about him . ... To me morals, the con- 
science, the affections, and the passions are, I 
will own frankly and sweepingly, so infinitely 
more important than the other parts of life that I 
conceive men rather triflers to be who become 
immersed in the latter: and T will always think the 
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man who keeps his lip stiff, and makes ‘a happy 
fireside clime,’ and carries a pleasant face about 
to friends and neighbours, infin.tely greater (in 
the abstract) than an atrabilious Shakespeare or 
a backbiting Kant or Darwin. No offence to any 
of those gentlemen, two of whom probably (one 
for certain) came up to my standard.” 

This describes his own inflexible aim and 
achievement. Even his most critical biographer is 
forced to recognize that Stevenson’s “superb 
courage crowns all.” But there is a tragedy. 
When Stevenson had gone the full circle in his 
pilgrimage from “the breaks with tradition and 
lapses from faith” in Edinburgh to the tropical 
life of Samoa, he finally succeeded in fusing his 
art and his faith. In the first flush of this new 
strength he begins to write a masterpiece. The 
unfinished work, Weir of Hermiston, indicates 
beyond question that Stevenson had gained the 
power to present a passionate vision with the 
highest artistry. In this last work Stevenson is 
back in Edinburgh again, but this time with a 
clear-sighted view of the stark realities of human 
nature and the power to reconcile that view with 
a spirituality freed from rigid and crippling 
dogmas. 

Stevenson reminds our own day of the virtues 
and qualities required for the moral recovery of 
mankind and for a fresh impulse towards a free 
and humanizing society. He found that the 
highest expression of his genius was_ possible 
through a reconciliation of the facts with a vision 
of the spiritual significance of the individual. In 
doing so he was in good company. Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan related that, in one of his conversations 
with Viscount Morley in his last days, “ Honest 
John” expressed his readiness to believe in the 
possibilities of spiritual exploration to come. Sir 
James Frazer, in a famous passage, suggested 
that at the heart of what is called religious experi- 
ence there may be a Jack o’ Lantern which serves 
to lighten the way of humanity through the 
darkness to freedom and truth. 


TOO MUCH ASSUMPTION! 


Virgins cannot mothers be 
Whatever says the Holy See. 


Nor are bodies Heavenward snatched 
Unless an engine is attached. 


One only wishes it were true 
That Heaven lies beyond the blue— 


Angels descending with aplomb 
Were nicer than the atom-bomb. 


Lit1an Roome. 
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George Bernard Shaw 


By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 
THe death of Shaw is to progressive people of 
the twentieth century what the death of Voltaire 
must have been to those of the eighteenth. No one 
else so completely summed up in his own 
personality the forces which transformed the 
intellectual atmosphere of his age. 

I first heard of Shaw in my school-days, before 
reading a word of his writings or seeing any of 
his plays. I knew of him as a Fabian and there- 
fore a Socialist, but as one who, unlike most 
Socialists, had made such a name in his chosen 
profession as to be, even in those days, “ news ~ 
to the Press. In 1905 I went to Oxford, joined 
the Fabian Society, and began to read him. 
Here was a new joy in life. Not that Shaw taught 
me very much that was new. I had become a 
Rationalist and then a Socialist quite indepen- 
dently of him. But he found words, winged words, 
barbed words, stinging words, for much that I 
felt in a fumbling way and liked to see plainly in 
print. Like all men of genius, he voiced clearly 
the unclear thoughts of millions, of whom I was 
one. 

Shaw never called himself a Rationalist, but he 
nevertheless did a Rationalist's work. The first 
explicit statement of his philosophy, The Quin- 
tessence of Ibsenism, is ostensibly an attack on 
Rationalism. But the Rationalism which he 
attacks is an Aunt Sally set up in order to be 
knocked down. Shaw’s Rationalist. who goes 
about “acting logically with the object of secur- 
ing the greatest good of the greatest number ™ 
and pract'ses “syllogism worship with rites of 
human sacrifice,” never lived or will live. To 
Rationalism in the concrete, as embodied in 
Voltaire, Paine, and Bradlaugh, Shaw was always 
well disposed, knowing as he did very well that 
he stood on their shoulders. 

If a Rationalist is one who uses reason as it 
should be used—namely, as a tool with which to 
demolish beliefs and_ institutions that hamper 
human life—our age and country have seen no 
greater Rationalist than Shaw. The early work 
quoted, while attacking something that Shaw 
labels Rationalism, riddles with more effective 
mockery the “ pious man” who thinks that dis- 
believers in the Bible lead evil lives and end 
screaming on their deathbeds. It is the same in 
the plays. Shaw’s sharpest arrows, like Voltaire’s, 
are aimed at those who behind the mask of 
orthodoxy and respectability defend iniquity. 
“Oh, if I only had my life to live over again'” 
exclaims Mrs. Warren. “I'd talk to that lying 


clergyman in the school *—meaning the clergyman 
who taught her as a girl that it was better to work 
fourteen hours a day for four shillings a week 
than “sin.” So with later plays—The Devil's 
Disciple, Major Barbara, and so on. Even in 
Saint Joan the emphasis is on the heresy of the 
Maid—though some of us may think that here 
Shaw’s anxiety to be fair to her persecutors, too, 
leads him to do them more than justice. 

By middle age Shaw had achieved a position 
of leadership among those who delighted to see 
educated ignorance exposed and solemn humbug 
smitten. Then in 1914 came what his enemies 
rejoiced to think was an irreparable débdcle. In 
Common Sense About the War Shaw actually 
dared to criticize British foreign policy at a time 
when it was a patriotic duty to equate “ British ~ 
with “ white ” and “ German” with “ black.” The 
word went round that Shaw was a pro-German. 
He was nothing of the sort. What he had done 
was to adopt the astute dialectical device of first 
making every possible point against Grey’s policy 
and then arguing that nevertheless every friend of 
mankind must work for the defeat of the greater 
evil, German militarism. As, rightly or wrongly, 
that was what I thought at the time, I found 
Shaw’s pamphlet timely and helpful. But those 
who abused him seldom read him. Their abuse 
was a biting satire on themselves. 

Then followed Shaw’s remarkable come-back 
after 1918. Slowly and surely he ripened into a 
national institution. 1 do not think any of his 
later plays were quite up to his early level. They 
seemed to become more and more remote from 
life and to tail off in the end into brilliant, 
academic dialogues. But for the masterpieces of 
the early Shaw, for Mrs. Warren, Candida, Man 
and Superman, The Doctor's Dilemma, and the 
rest, we owe him thanks, honour, and remem- 
brance. 

By C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 
FIFTEEN years ago, when my mother died, Shaw 
wrote to me: “I had a= special regard for 
Hypatia ... she was so simple and sincere... her 
memory is altogether pleasant: and death, at my 
age, means nothing.” He was born two years 
before my mother, and now, for Time’s moving 
hand cannot be stilled, he too is dead. 

In the later “80s Mrs. Besant rented a house in 
Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood. My parents dwelt 
for a time in the top flat, and in the drawing- 
room foregathered the proto-Fabians and others 
with whom my parents were generally on good 
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terms. My father used to join in boxing on the 
lawn with Shaw, Hubert Bland, and J. M. 
Robertson. The picture thus evoked is highly 
comic, for they were of widely assorted sizes and 
differing skills. The author of Cashel Byron, who 
was then writing for Our Corner. Mrs. Besant’s 
periodical, no doubt drew inspiration from such 
encounters; Bruin, Mrs. Besant’s big dog, certainly 
did. There was also much music, or talk of 
music. Shaw was then gaining a living as “* Corno 
di Bassetto,” music critic of the Daily News, and 
my father combined singing as a profession with 
Freethought printing as an industry. They went 
to concerts together and criticized one another’s 
work. Mrs. Besant would sing at times, but, alas! 
gifted as she was with the orator’s silver tongue, 
she had not the singer’s golden voice. Delightful 
days, full of hope and promise! If one man alone 
could defeat the House of Commons, could not 
a group so highly gifted as the Fabians put the 
world to rights? The future was their plaything. 


When, a few years later, Bradlaugh, gravely ill, 
resigned the presidency of the National Secular 
Society, George Standring, who was very friendly 
with Shaw, would have liked him to take a more 
active part in militant Freethought, and Shaw 
lectured the society on Progress in Freethought. 
Shaw was under the impression that Standring 
wanted him to take Foote’s place as president. It 
was even proposed that Shaw should meet 
Bradlaugh in debate on Socialism. Of this Shaw 
wrote later in a letter to The Freethinker: “1 was 
afraid of his enormous personal force . . . he 
was a hero, a giant who dwarfed everything 
around him.” 


Although Shaw declared in his speech at the 
Bradlaugh centenary meeting that he was himself 
“ten times as much an Atheist as he was before 
] ever met him [Bradlaugh],” he rejected the tern: 
Rationalist, or Materialist. “ My objection,’ he 
wrote to me in 1935, “to the Roman Catholic 
Church is its inveterate and thrice-damned 
Rationalism ... I think men are no good until 
they get religion [as defined by G.B.S.]. Now 
the R.P.A. will not have religion at any price: 
and they are quite right according to their defini- 
tions... . [am much more of a Quaker than a 
Rationalist.” 


Shaw, the successful dramatist, drifted far from 
the Freethinking circles of sixty years ago; but he 
always kept a friendly corner of his memory 
for Arthur and Hypatia, and on the one or two 
occasions I had to call at Whitehall Gardens, or 
earlier Adelphi Terrace, he seemingly enjoyed 
recalling the past; for he also had in him a streak 
of the “simple and sincere.” 
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“Thy Will 


THE personal exaltation derived from praying is 
no doubt a satisfying experience to the ortho- 
dox Christian. At least there is a temporary 
cleansing of sinful thoughts; but otherwise all 
is as before, until prayer again becomes a neces- 
sity. The oft-used supplement to a prayer, * Thy 
will be done,” is a graceful concession to the 
Almighty, but gives rise to the question: Why 
pray for special objects when God's will, with 
or without prayer, must ultimately prevail? 

In a recent publication, We Go a Journey, 
Lord Gorell devotes a chapter to the subject of 
Prayer, in the course of which he observes that 
God must “have an exquisite sense of humour, 
since He is the Lord of Laughter as well as of 
Light.” Bearing in mind the many forms and 
occasions of prayer, including his own examples, 
one can agree that there is ample opportunity for 
laughter. Dealing with the practice of daily 
prayer, he suggests that to pray only for our own 
personal desires is a selfish act, as all will agree: 
but when he goes on to say that we should inter- 
cede for our individual friends as well, and that 
they should intercede for us, it is time to call 
a halt. No system of book-keeping would be 
equal to the task imposed on the Recording 
Angel if the practice became general. 

Instances abound of the utter futility of prayer. 
In a cathedral service just prior to the last 
General Election, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
asked for God’s guidance in the way to vote. Is 
not this reducing prayer to an absurdity? For 
even God’s guidance cannot be divided into three 
separate channels to enable Conservative, Liberal, 
and Labour Christians to vote differently under 
his guidance. It would be interesting to know 
what the Red Dean thought of this. 

In Torquay not long since an all-night prayer 
meeting was held, under the auspices of a local 
clergyman, to invoke God’s help in preventing 
the opening of cinemas on Sundays. Why it was 
considered necessary to keep the prayers going 
all night is of litthke moment; the fact remains 
that, in spite of this long-drawn-out process, the 
result of the ballot of electors was more than 
two to one in favour of opening. God's will? 
“No,” said the clergyman: “we lost through 
apathy 

Another prolonged sitting for prayers was held 
for restraint in the use of the hydrogen bomb 
This took place in New York, and the congrega- 
tion were asked to pray for the sins of mankind 
during the previous thirty-six years. They 
responded nobly for a period of thirty-six hours 
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Be Done” 


But one is tempted to ask, why only the hydrogen 
bomb? And why only the sins of thirty-six 
years? 

During the war, in 1944, the vicar of a well- 
known London church made this announcement 
from the pulpit: “ Let us give thanks to Almighty 
God ‘for the great victories in Russia and the 
Pacific. Judging by the news, I rather think our 
prayers are still needed on the Italian front.” A 
gratifying reply was received. The Almighty took 
Over at once. 

The alteration of a somewhat long prayer 
intended to be used at a service for Empire Youth 
Sunday in May last caused quite a flutter at the 
time. In a paragraph beginning “ Forgive, we 
beseech thee,” a confession was made of the 
national sins committed in the process of empire- 
building over the years. This was too frank for 
the Chairman of the Youth Council, who forth- 
with ordered its withdrawal, which accordingly 
took place. The reason he gave for his action 
was that if the paragraph were separated from the 
context, it would be used as evidence by Russian 
newspapers of Great Britain’s alleged criminal 
past. 

In one of those most depressing series of 
broadcasts, “Lift Up Your Hearts,” which the 
B.B.C. should bring to an early end, the speaker 
said that if there were no favourable answer to 
a prayer it was to be accepted as an indication 
that God, “knowing better,” did not approve. 
But surely God knows better all the time. Why, 
then, pester him with requests of which he may 
or may not approve? Let God’s will be done. 
If a war takes place in spite of all the prayers 
offered to Heaven, are we to assume that God 
approves of war? The devout Christian should 
pray for more sense. 

The prayer of Jesus on the Mount of Olives 
is a classic example of sheer futility. Accord- 
ing to the Bible story, he knew that he was 
foredoomed to die to save mankind from the 
wrath of God. He knew, according to Scripture, 
that he was born for that purpose, to carry out 
his Father’s will. Although no listeners were 
present at the time, we are led to believe that 
he prayed that the cup might pass from him. 
~ Thy will be done.” It must be left to believers 
themselves to settle whether God gave Jesus a 
vocal answer on the spot or left the final event 
to speak for itself. 

Old customs die hard. Thus we find “ Prayers * 
still part of the House of Commons daily agenda. 
At every sitting the Speaker's Chaplain reads six 
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separate prayers to an assembly of no more than 
fifty members (often fewer), not all of whom are 
there because they want to pray. Presence at 
Prayers enables a member to claim a particular 
seat for the day, and so it comes about that, while 
some members present are sincere in attending, 
others are there with a more mundane object in 
view. Six prayers every day, five days a week 
—what God-forsaken fellows these politicians 
must be! 

An amusing story is told of a former Chaplain 
to the Commons, known to his family as 
* Prayers,” because he was selected by his parents 
(of noble birth) for the Church. A good preacher, 
but addicted to betting, in which he was not 
fortunate, he was saved from bankruptcy and 
disgrace on two occasions. He promised at last 
to give up the habit. Some time later he officiated 
at the funeral of his father, the voice and manner 
at the graveside of this reformed gambler reducing 


the company to tears. Making his way back to 
the church, what more natural than that he should 
be handed a telegram—containing, however, not a 
message of condolence, but the result of the 3.30! 


As if prayers by and for mankind were not 
enough, the Animals’ Welfare Societies have 
formulated a national request for prayers for 
animals. “It is both right and proper that we 
offer prayers on their behalf to the one God who 
made and created all creatures, and who in His 
providence sustains and provides for them.” A 
copy of the appeal was sent to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose Chaplain replied to the effect 
that the Archbishop was giving the matter 
“careful consideration.” Such action, however, is 
not to be criticized. If intercession is good for 
man, it must also be good for animals, who cannot 
plead for themselves. Or can they? 

T. E. Naycor. 


The Duteh Humanist Association 


I HAVE been asked by the Editor to give readers 
of The Literary Guide some information about 
the Dutch Humanist Association and its activities. 

The Dutch Humanist Association was formed 
in February, 1946. What the founders considered 
to be the main thing was that even in our country, 
where the Christian tradition is very strong, many 
people—in fact nearly a fifth of the population— 
had lost the faith of their fathers and grandfathers 
and were no longer attached to any religious 
organization; that their interests were not looked 
after; and, what was worse, the danger existed 
that by losing their religious faith they would 
glide into some form of nihilism—i.e., would lose 
faith in their own moral standards as well, because 
of the suggestion, which had been inculcated in 
them for such a long time, that the maintenance 
of these standards was only possible through the 
preservation of the Christian faith. 

The Humanist Association tries to be what the 
late Prof. Heymans, the philosopher, called an 
undogmatic “Church of the Ideal” for all the 
many thousands who do not believe any longer 
in the doctrines of the Churches. In other words— 
and here I quote our Basic Principles and Aims- 
“The H.A. aims at building up an organization 
capable of giving spiritual, cultural, educational, 
and social guidance to those among the people 
of the Netherlands who are not members of a 
religious community.” 

But the reader will ask: What do you mean by 
Humanism? The answer, given in the Principles, 
is this: — 


A view of life and the world which, without being 
based on the assumption of a personal God, accepts 
as a principle a respect for mankind as an exceptional 
phenomenon in the cosmic whole, as a possessor of a 
sense of equity independent of personal caprice, and 
as a creator of spiritual values. Humanism is based on 
the recognition that Man feels a need to conceive a 
picture of reality; Humanism endeavours to obtain such 
a picture as is conformable to reason. In Western 
civilization Humanism is no longer conceivable without 
the fundamental recognition. of personal liberty, social 
justice, and cultural responsibility. 

It is of this humanistic view of life and the world 
that the H.A. seeks “to promote profounder 
understanding, defence, and propagation.” 

In the formulation of these basic aims and 
principles two points deserve special considera- 
tion. On the one hand, these principles should 
not grow out to an elaborate set of philosophical 
and political beliefs; they had to be so wide that 
the Humanism based upon them could unite men 
whose undogmatic search for truth had led them 
to very divergent results. On the other hand, the 
founders thought the starting-point should be 
more than a mere negation. Therefore, avoiding 
to offer only a form of thinking, still void of every 
content, they have tried to formulate those basic 
convictions which can be considered as the most 
important conquests of free thinking. Whether in 
doing so they have succeeded in steering clear of 
the Scylla of dogmatism and the Charybdis of 
sterility, it is not the place here to decide. 

So far for our words. But what have we done 
and what are we going to do? Our achievements 
are, for a large part, words again. We organize 
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lectures mainly on Sunday mornings, courses, 


week-ends, excursions, and camps, and we have . 


got one poor quarter of an hour a week to broad- 
cast our views on all aspects of Humanism. We 
publish brochures on a small scale and a monthly 
Man and World. 

As for the social work in which the members 
of the R.P.A. conterence were so interested, this 
is still to be considered as a sideline in our 
activities. We started this work when underfed 
French children—and later on German, too— 
came to our country to be cared for during 
several months by families who had volunteered 
to feed and look after these little guests. We 
thought the work the Churches were doing for 
“their” children should be done for “ ours” as 
well; and, of course, by ourselves. Thanks to 
the zeal and organizing ability of our children- 
committee the thing was a tremendous success. 

But there is more work waiting for us. If we 
did not know it before, letters from all quarters 
have made it sufficiently clear that there are many 
people who have grown out of their religious 
beliefs but therewith not out of their difficulties! 
There are men and women in hospitals, prisons, 
and camps for unemployed people; there are 
soldiers, and a good many others, who are all 
badly in need, not of a superman who knows 
all the answers, but of someone who is not 
ashamed of being human as they are themselves— 
someone who is willing to listen to their questions, 
to help them in looking for an answer, to give 
them the interest and the sympathy they ask for, 
and to set them, if necessary, on their legs again. 
Some members of the Humanist Association have 
made a start with this work, but it could only be 
a very small one. To avoid the danger that this 
important but difficult social work will be spoilt 
by well-intentioned but inefficient dilettantism, we 
are planning to set up consultation bureaus in 
which a psychiatrist, a social worker, and the 
secular counterpart of spiritual adviser in team- 
work, combine their efforts to help their fellow 
men. But though our plans may be good enough, 
so far we have not been able to give effect to 
them, for the simple reason that it has not been 
possible to raise the necessary money! 

I think I should lay some stress on the fact 
that we are trying to be primarily constructive in 
our activities. We do not think it ofir first duty 
to challenge the Churches so long as they don’t 
challenge us. But that does not mean that we 
fear or eschew the fight, if necessary. When 
there was a strong movement to Christianize our 
State schools we published our so-called Bible 
Report that successfully dismissed the claim. 
When at Easter, 1946. a letter was recited in all 
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Catholic churches in which the episcopacy told 
the faithful that every one who did not believe in 
God had to fall back to bestiality, the reaction 
was so strong, and the language so plain, that 
even now some good Catholics are still trying to 
explain what the bishops really meant —apparently 
something quite different to what they said! In 
connection with attempts to revise our legislation 
on divorce—and that means, of course, to make 
divorce more difficult, because ** Man should not 
sunder what God has joined “—we have recently 
published a Divorce ‘Report. After four years of 
working we have met with some success, and here 
I must pay a tribute to our president, Dr. van 
Praag, a competent and inspiring leader, who is 
the most hard-working of us all. We have now 
nearly 6,000 members scattered all over the 
country in some fifty communities. This number is 
small, but it is increasing steadily. But though 
our membership is small, our influence has been 
considerable. At one time those of us who were 
not Christians were thought to be not quite 
respectable. But now things have improved. 
Though we may be regarded by some people as 
dangerous, we are accepted not only as quite 
respectable citizens but even as a constructive 
element in society 

A very important thing, in my opinion, is the 
fact that many students of our universities are 
very interested in the aims and principles of our 
movement and have founded a students’ organiza- 
tion on a humanistic basis, which is flourishing. 

I have been able to give only a rough sketch 
of the Dutch Humanist Association and its 
activities, but | hope I have shown that the work 
cone by this so much younger sister organization 
of the R.P.A. is not quite without importance. 
We shall not sit back in complacency thinking we 
have finished the job: we know we have only 
really just begun. But our start has not been too 
bad, I think, and we shall continue to do our best! 

LiBBE VAN DER WAL. 


Form of Bequest to the R.P.A. 


Reapers of * The Literary Guide*’ who are tn sympathy with 
the objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. Appended 
is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends who are 
desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate 
to assist in the dissemination of rational views on religion and 
cognate subjects: 

“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johrson’s Coort, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding * Free of Legacy Duty,” if so desired), to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to m) 
Executors for such legacy.” 

On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary 
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SCIENTIFIC knowledge has three characteristics. 
It is knowledge tested by experience, it is rationally 
organized, and it has a universal application. 
Scientists are engaged in a common task, the 
quest for truth, and they are motivated by a 
common spirit of open-minded investigation in 
the pursuit of truth. The scientist is a Rationalist 
par excellence in his attitude of intellectual 
curiosity, his rational systematic research into the 
causes of phenemena, and his freedom from the 
thraldom of dogma and superstition. As con- 
trasted) with theology, which sets out with 
preconceived doctrines to be upheld and defended, 
there is an essential humility in science, as it seeks 
simply to find and uncover the mysteries of the 
universe. The great scientists have been men of 
intellectual humility, Rationalists in their approach 
and outlook. 

The latest science is Sociology, the science of 
human relationships, the study of man in his 
interaction with his fellows. Like all science, 
Sociology is international. Marett in England, 
Durkheim in France, Von Wiese in Germany, and 
Bogardus in America represent internationally- 
known names. These scholars, and many others, 
have all been engaged in the search for valid 
knowledge regarding man’s social world. And it 
is significant that the great body of world 
sociologists have had the Rationalist approach. 

Why is this so? Why are most social scientists 
Rationalists not merely in their general social out- 
look but also in their religious and ethical view- 
point? There are several reasons for this, but the 
most important of them seem to follow from the 
method and content of sociology itself. One of 
the main principles of interpretation in contem- 
porary sociology revolves around human culture, 
for sociologists see man as a culture-building 
animal. Culture or civilization is everything that 
man has created, the world of material objects 
he has built up, and, more important, the mental 
world of ideas, standards, traditions, values, and 
beliefs which has been slowly and painfully 
acquired through centuries of human experience. 
Sociology sees religion and religious beliefs as a 
part of culture, and, like all culture, a product 
of man’s mind. For culture originates essentially 
in human mental power to create, reason, invent, 
and imagine. 

According to this sociological view, religious 
beliefs and moral standards are not given to man 
by divine supernatural revelation or authority. 
On the contrary, man himself has built up his 
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religious tradition and his moral values out of 
the long process of cultural and social evolution 
from a dim past in magic and barbarism to the 
most advanced religious rationalism of today. 
Thus cultural sociology and anthropology give a 
scientific foundation to the Rationalist claim in 
religion and ethics. 

Sociology «also enables man to look with 
objective vision at his culture and its ways, to 
“see through ” the facade of religious ritual and 
ceremony, and so to become more intellectually 
emancipated in regard to current religious doctrine 
and practice. The sociological study of religion 
and ethics lays bare much of the narrowness 
of contemporary religious supernaturalism and 
obscurantism. New vistas of religious and ethical 
insight are opened up by such works as, for 
example, Frazer’s Golden Bough, Westermarck’s 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, and 
Hobhouse’s Morals in Evolution. 

Cultural anthropology. as one branch of 
sociology, brings to light many facts in the history 
of religion that appear to be unknown by some of 


the convinced adherents to orthodox super-natural-_ 


ism. The pre-Christian origin of the sacrament 
of communion as a pagan feast related to the 
primitive idea of eating the god is merely one case 
of the scientific knowledge of man’s worship 
revealed by sociology and anthropology. The 
scientific history of religion shows that the idea 
of partaking of the divine qualities of the gods 
considerably antedates the historic Christian 
Church and the sacrament it perpetuates. Indeed, 
taking the data of cultural anthropology in its 
entirety, it can be said that it unquestionably 
supports the Rationalist outlook in religion. 

A second reason for, the favour with which 
sociologists look upon Rationalism lies in its 
ethical emphasis. Rationalists sociologists 
alike stress the ethical aspects of religion rather 
than the theological encumbrances that have 
grown up through centuries of ecclesiasticism. 
Sociologists are interested in the amelioration of 
human life in the here and now by the applica- 
tion of reason and intelligence to human affairs. 
Many sociologists today combine scientific im- 
partiality with concern for the highest human 
values, an outlook that manifests intellectual free- 
dom from theological creeds. A typical proponent 
of this viewpoint is the late Prof. Charles A. 
Ellwood, of Duke University, who pointed out in 
his Reconstruction of Religion and other books 
that the religion of the future must be above all 
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rational, that it must seek the aid of science, and 
must be humanitarian. Similarly, Dr. John 
Dewey, the famous Rationalist thinker, declares, 
in A Common Faith and The Quest for Certainty, 
that if men would put into the improvement of 
their social experience the same amount of energy 
that has for centuries gone into supernatural 
worship, the sociological consequences for pro- 
gress would be nothing less than profound. And 
L. T. Hobhouse, one of the greatest of British 
sociologists, was a thorough Rationalist in his 
approach to social and moral evolution. Together 
with J. H. Bridges and J. S. Mill, Hobhouse may 
well be called “a saint of Rationalism.” In the 
roster of sociology many other names could be 
cited of thinkers who were devoted to ethical- 
humanitarian values rather than to theological- 
ecclesiastical values, of men who accepted the test 
of reason rather than mere authority. 

A third related reason why sociologists adopt 
Rationalism is seen in the sociological view of 
human progress. Since civilization is man-made, 
sociologists follow Comte in believing that cultural 
advancement will be brought about by man’s own 
efforts. Man has evolved from the dark past to 
his present stature by using his creative and 
rational mental capacity to bring the conditions 


ot his life under control. In opposition to the 
type of reactionary religion which preaches sub- 
missive acquiescence in the human lot, there 
have always been a few courageous thinkers who 
sought new knowledge and its application. In 
their day they met persecution, but their efforts 
in science and elsewhere have raised life to ever 
higher levels. Human advancement, sociologists 
believe, can come in the future, as it has in the 
past, through the rational and purposeful applica- 
tion of valid knowledge to human problems, in 
health, economic life, politics, and international 
relations. This position is essentially that of 
Rationalism. 

Rationalists, like sociologists, are in a minority 
today. But their outlook is one that is both 
intellectually respectable and: ethically honour- 
able. Rationalism provides a dynamic creed that 
is in harmony with the growing body of scientific 
knowledge. It is a broad and humane approach 
which could, if applied, go far towards solving 
those human problems which organized religion 
has largely sanctioned rather than relieved. 

For these reasons sociologists are Rationalists. 
They see Rationalism as the intellectual advance 
guard and as one of the hopes of the world. 
JOHN E. OweEN. 
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Smearing 

IN the October Humanist Harold Larrabee, 
philosopher, writes on “* 150 Years of Smearing 
the Infidel,” from eighteenth-century Timothy 
Dwight, D.D. (known as “ Pope” Dwight) to 
Theodore Roosevelt. This amiable characteristic 
is not confined to the New World, and recent 
examples of English sources are Mr. Neville 
Cardus’s attempt to hang the old watch story on 
G. W. Foote, and the silly yarn, blithely repeated 
this summer both in the Provinces and in the 
English Zone of Germany, that Charles 
Bradlaugh, when he challenged (did he ever?) 
Hugh Price Hughes to debate, was discomfited by 
his adversary requiring him to produce ten made 
happy by Freethought. Copies of the venomously 
libellous Mackay biography of Bradlaugh still 
occasionally appear on the market, although the 
whole issue was condemned by the Court to be 
destroyed and the sale is illegal. Today, how- 
ever, we have the astounding spectacle of the 
world in two halves, each conducting a violent 
“ smearing” campaign against the other. For 
thirty years the Catholic countries in particular 
have seen the word * Communist ” as an ultimate 
term of abuse, emphasized by the addition of 
“atheistic” or “godless.” On the other hand, 
east of the Iron Curtain “ capitalist,” “ plutocrat,” 
“imperialist ” are bandied with equal zeal and 
effect; while in South Africa the abusive word is 
“Liberal.” 


Eire 

The Times of August 8, 1950, gives details of a 
legal decision in Eire on the education of children 
of (religiously) mixed marriages. A Protestant, 
Ernest Tilson, married a Catholic, and by ante- 
nuptial agreement the children were to be edu- 
cated as Catholics. Mr. Tilson, however, placed 
their three children in a Protestant home. Of the 
five judges of the Supreme Court, four were 
Catholic and upheld the ante-nuptial agreement. 
The fifth, Mr. Justice Black, a _ Protestant, 
dissented, declaring that the Court’s decision had 
no support in law. 


Norway 


Mr. Robert Millar, of Oslo, one of the group of 
Rationalists led by Prof. Anatol Heintz, reports 
that he has persuaded the Norwegian Ministry 
of Church and Education (an ominous combina- 
tion) to distribute R.P.A. literature to libraries 
all over the country. Will our bishops do likewise? 
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West Africa 

Our Nigerian Honorary Local Secretary, Mr. 
N. Jeapudoari, and two of our Gold Coast friends, 
Mr. William Essuman and Mr. Eric Danquah, 
although they live at a considerable distance from 
one another, have much the same tale to tell— 
there is a good field for Rationalism among 
educated West Africans, but very few have ever 
heard of such a movement or seen The Literary 
Guide or any of our publications, for bookselling 
is almost entirely in the hands of the Christian 
Missions, and any signs of liberal thought are 
construed by the authorities as Communism. As 
a matter of fact there is little, if any, real Com- 
munism in this part of the world. The educated 
Africans are largely in Government employment— 
as clerks, surveyors, teachers, etc.—and the only 
live political movement is Nationalism. 


Travancore 

Mr. M. Prabha, barrister, of Trivandrum, 
informs us that a Rationalist Association has just 
been formed in Travancore-Cochin. The presi- 
dent is Judge Ramakrishna Iyer. The committee 
includes Mr. C. Kesavan, former Minister of State 
and present president of the Travancore Congress, 
and Mr. Prabha is the first secretary. We wish 
them a prosperous future. Travancore-Cochin is 
considered one of the best-educated areas in all 
India: but the religious rivalry tends to be acute. 


Manchester 

Mr. Wallace Owen, the energetic honorary 
secretary of the Manchester Humanist Fellowship, 
has arranged the following programme for 
December : Dec. 2—Mrs. Janet Chance (London), 
Abortion Law Reform Association: “ Back- 
Street Surgery”: Dec. 9—Social Evening (Prin- 
cipal Guest, Mr. C. B. Bonner); Dec 16—Dr. 
J. H. Fremlin, M.A., Birmingham University. 


Glasgow 

Miss Jean McBride, Secretary of the Glasgow 
Rationalist Society, which meets at the Central 
Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glasgow, at 3 p.m., 
announces the following lecture: Dec. 17—Prof. 
H. Levy: “ Realism in Science and Literature.” 


India 
Madras, the State from which the Indian 
Rationalist Association has spread swiftly over 
India, deserves congratulations on being the 
first country in the Indian Union to forbid the 
sacrifice of animals in the name of religion. 
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Yogi Miracles 


THE latest addition to the spate of books on Yoga 
—Autobiography of a Yogi, by Paramhansa 
Yogananda (Rider)—is an odd mixture of fact and 
fantasy dressed as fact. That it has already been 
translated into a dozen languages is a disturbing 
thought for those of us who like our fact neat. 
The book is introduced by Dr. Evans-Wentz of 
Oxford, and carries on the dust jacket a tribute 
to the author trom no less a person than Thomas 
Mann. Paramhansa Yogananda is head of a 
Self-Realization Fellowship with branches all over 
the world. Among his fcllowers have been such 
different personalities as the late Luther Burbank, 
the plant scientist (to whom the book is dedicated), 
and Ruth St. Denis, the dancer. 

We have only to glance at the chapter headings 
to appreciate the unusual character of the work— 
“The Saint with Two Bodies,” ~ The Levitating 
Saint,” “ Materializing a Palace in the Himalayas,” 
“The Raising of Rama from the Dead,” and so 
on. There are miracles in plenty and even a 
“law of miracles *—all set down in a matter-of- 
fact way. Most astonishing is the account, 
seriously and circumstantially related, of one 
Babaji, “the Yogi-Christ of Modern India.” Like 
the phoenix, he renews himself century after 
century— perhaps for milleniums.” As a photo- 
graph of the gentleman was not available, we have 
instead a “ true likeness ~ made by an artist under 
the author’s direction. The author confesses he 
has never met Babaji, but he got a description of 
him from others who have. Here he appears as 
a beautiful youth with long hair and without the 
suspicion of a wrinkle (“ the deathless Guru bears 
no marks of age on his body ”), sitting cross-legged 
in the Buddha posture. To him is entrusted the 
development of man on this planet, a job he shares 
with Jesus Christ, who was, in his day, a Yogi 
too: “together they have planned the spiritual 
technique of salvation for this age . . . one with 
the body and one without the body.” (One 
wonders what His Holiness the Pope will say to 
this reduction of Three to Two!) According to 
one eye-witness, he moves, by means of “ astral 
travel,” from place to place in the mountains 
with his small band, which includes-—as the book 
is mainly intended for an American public this 
was inevitable—two highly advanced American 
disciples. 

There is much more in the same strain. To a 
mere unbeliever it is obvious that Babaji, in his 
Indian way. belongs to the world of Arthur 
and Merlin. Better vouched for, though still sur- 
rounded by an aura of myth and magic, are Lahiri 


Mahasaya (a disciple of Babaji’s) and Sri 
Yukteswar (a disciple of Lahiri’s), the last-named 
being also the author’s Guru or Master. His, at 
any rate, is a credible portrait (and Dr. Evans- 
Wentz, who met him in India while still alive, 
bears it out) of a good and even a great man, half 
philosopher, half saint, with gifts of clairvoyance 
beyond the ordinary. Until Yukteswar dies. Then 
the picture changes. Soon after his death he 
appears to his disciple, not as a vision or a voice. 
but in the flesh. Here are the author's own 
words :—— 

Sitting on my bed in the Bombay hotel at three 
o'clock in the afternoon of 19th June, 1936... I was 
roused from my meditation by a beatific light. . . . 
Waves of rapture engulfed me as | beheld the flesh 
and blood form of Sri Yukteswar.... *“* But is it you, 
Master? . .. Are you wearing a body like the one 
1 buried beneath the cruel Puri sands?” ‘* Yes, my 
child, | am the same. This is a flesh and blood body.” 

Yukteswar goes on to impart to his enraptured 
disciple secrets of the after-life that the said 
disciple could have picked up for himself from 
any theosophical primer. The farrago about an 
astral paradise is nothing new. Rival schools oi 
occultism exist, but the pattern is always the same. 
This consistency is even held by some to indicate 
a measure of truth, but equally it may indicate a 
persistence in error. No proof is either offered 
or possible where the knowledge is avowedly 
arcane. 

There is no denying the poetic, if at times 
rather naive, charm of the narrative or the lofty 
idealism with which it is imbued. That, one 
supposes, is what attracts so many educated men 
and women to the movement. It is just there, 
however, that danger lurks. Does Thomas Mann, 
for instance, who lauds the “superiority of the 
Yogi-sphere to material reality ~ take the miracles 
and divine beings in the book at their face value 
—i.e., in a factual and not merely an imaginative 
or ideal sense? The difference is important. There 
is no doubt as to which of the two senses the 
author himself intends. Time and again he is at 
pains to square this or that phenomenon with what 
is known to science. Thus he would explain the 
manner in which Yogis can (according to him) 
de-materialize and re-materialize their bodies at 
will by the latest atomic theories. Or again the 
story of the Yogin (a woman) who has not eaten 
for years, by referring us to the nature of vitamins. 

The menagerie of marvels Paramhansa 
Yogananda has brought together in his book 
includes both a vegetarian lioness and a woman 
who never eats. The lioness we may unreservedly 
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accept. The lady upsets all our notions of life 
and growth and replacement. After all, we have 
only the woman’s word for it, backed, it is true. 
by the Maharaja of Burdwan, who, we are told, 
has investigated the case. She is said to employ 
a “certain yoga technique to recharge her body 
with cosmic energy from the ether, sun, and air.” 
When, in 1936, the author visited her in her 
remote Bengal village (there is an intriguing snap- 
shot of the two sitting side by side and both look 
well fed), she was induced to tell all—or nearly all. 
As a young woman she had been given to much 
greediness (note the Sunday-school touch there): 
then she met. on the banks of the Ganges, a 
heaven-sent teacher who, in the woman’s own 
words, “ initiated me into a kria technique which 
frees the body from dependence on the gross food 
of mortals. The technique includes the use of a 
certain mantra and a breathing exercise more diffi- 
cult than the average person could perform. No 
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medicine or magic; nothing beyond the kria.” 


More than that she would not divulge. 

Her case differs somewhat from that of Therese 
Neumann, the Bavarian stigmatist, whom the 
author also visited and with whom he compares 
Biri Gala. Here is no appeal to the supernatural. 
If we are to believe her, Biri Gala lives on air as 
others live on bread. It is not for us to sneer 
at men—and there may: be some, a very few—who 
by an iron self-discipline have acquired a degree 
of control unknown to lesser men over their minds 
and bodies. But the frontier between fact and 
fantasy, between fact and faith if you prefer it, 
should be kept inviolate. Till we know more 
about the lady’s habits, or till science catches up 
with the Yogis (and Paramhansa Yogananda gives 
some hope it yet may), we must take leave to 
assign her story to the drawer out of which came 
the Elixir of Youth and the Philosopher’s Stone. 

A. D. COHEN. 


Some Christian Soldiers 


PRIDE of place among Christian soldiers must be 
awarded to Constantine the Great, who declared 
himself to be the protector of the early Christian 
Church and is known to history as the first 
Christian Roman Emperor. Constantine spon- 
sored the nuptials of piety and power: the politic 
ruler became pious and the pious became politic, 
playing up and down to each other while 
developing their dominion over the common man. 
One of the earliest and dreariest of the fruits of 
this unholy union was Constantine’s edict of 
Sunday observance. Ever since then the corridors 
of history have echoed with the curses, groans, 
and lamentations of mankind suffering under 
the activities of the misbegotten spawn of this 
unamiable alliance. 

Constantine was the first military leader to 
put the sign of the cross on the royal standard 
and to cause the cross to be engraved on the 
glittering helmets and shields of his troops. A 
celestial vision in the night before his final and 
successful battle against Maxentius admonished 
him to do this. The father of ecclesiastical 
history, Eusebius, who lived in the days of Con- 
stantine, declares that he saw with his own eyes 
the luminous sign of the cross placed above the 
meridian sun and inscribed with the words “ By 
this conquer.” During the night following the 
appearance of this miraculous portent, it is 
asserted, Christ himself appeared to Constantine 
displaying the same sign of the cross and directed 
the emperor to frame a similar standard and 
to march to victory against Maxentius. 

True the great Christian soldier made the best 


ot both worlds and for a long time professed 
Christianity while at the same time worshipping 
the popular pagan gods. But what of it? There 
have been—and still are—multitudes of profess- 
ing Christians who manage successfully to straddle 
between the worship of God and Mammon. Con- 
stantine contrived the murder of his too-popular 
eldest son in the same vear (a.p. 325) in which 
he convened the Council of Nicaea, which drew 
up the Nicene Creed. But once rid of a potentially 
dangerous rival, the facile tears of penitence 
brought him the absolution of thé bishops, and 
so a precedent was established that made the 
shedding of innocent blood by. royal believers a 
minor detail capable of adjustment prior to the 
sinner’s appearance before the mythical great 
white judgment throne. History can show us 
other monarchs who reposed serenely on the 
bosom of the Church while massacring fellow 
Christians of a different label, or strange people 
who disdained to discard their traditional deities 
and were reluctant to bow the knee to a Roman 
pontill or the Mother of God. The ignorant and 
credulous hordes known as the early Crusaders 
were likewise Christian soldiers, enjoined by the 
then Pope to “ Wear it, a red bloody cross, as an 
external pledge of your sacred and irrevocable 
engagement.” If the records be true, this sanguin- 
ary amulet did not preserve the Crusaders from 
the sins of avarice and cruelty nor the horrors of 
fratricidal strife. The peaks of ferocity and 
blood-guiltiness are most easily scaled by those 
engaged in a “holy” war. 

Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery declares 
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himself to be a “ Christian soldier.” He contem- 
plates a possible “ shooting war” with Commun- 
ism. In listing the fundamentals of the Western 
way of life, he says: “Firstly, Christianity.” Is it a 
fundamental when at most only some fifteen per 
cent of the population have any definite associa- 
tion with organized Christianity? The last war 
was loudly described as a war on behalf of * the 
Christian way of life.” According to the little 
posters that are stuck up entitled ‘ Wayside 
Pulpits,” the Field-Marshal declared: “I read 
my Bible every day and recommend others to 
do the same.” [I wonder whether the Field- 
Marshal, doing his Bible-reading before going to 
council with his officers to devise the implementa- 
tion of the devilish barbarities that constituted 
“ offensives,” ever came across those verses whicl! 
read: “I say unto you resist not evil; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn 
to him the other also . Love your enemies. 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” Could it be possible 
that the Field-Marshal saw in tanks, guns, block- 
buster bombs, and swarms of bombers the 
messengers of love? I wonder, too, if he ever 
pondered on the verses: “ Many will say to me 
in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name, and in thy name have cast out 
devils, and in thy name done many wonderful 
works. And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you, depart from me ye that work iniquity.” 
We may with shame admit that allegedly intelli- 
gent and Christian peoples have, open-eyed. 
stepped into the inferno and general lunacy of 
war, battling with a brutality lower than that of 
the beasts, in an effort to survive. But we need 
not add to our shame by befouling ourselves 
with the hypocrisy that we do it on behalf of a 
Prince of Peace who gave us the impracticable 
commandment to love our enemies. 


Another Christian soldier is General Franco, 
who in 1945 declared: “We ushered in the new 
social era under the sign of the gospel instead of 
the Hammer and Sickle which led Spain to ruin. 
God’s wisdom and mercy permitted the Com- 
munist experiment, which, after twenty-five years 
of slavery, hunger, and torture, proved a failure.” 
In 1948 Franco said: “The world is suffering 
from a spiritual eclipse, but Spain is ahead of 
other nations because her civil war was a ‘holy 
crusade.”"” The agreement signed on June 
1940, between the Vatican and Franco provided 
for the extermination of Protestantism in Spain. 
Protestant schools and churches have been closed 
and editions of the Bible Society confiscated. 
Apart from the comic twist of attributing Com- 
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munism as being “by permission of the Almighty,” 
there is some weakness in implying that the new 
gospel order banishes hunger. Pierre van Paassen 
wrote of what he saw in Spain: “ The peasants 
around Jerez go barefooted. They eat water soup 
with a few drops of oil in it. They sleep on the 
bare earth between cattle. But the monks have 
had their salaries restored by the State, and the 
Civil Guards have returned to see that the 
peasants do not steal a handful of straw from 
under the cow’s hoofs . . . Serano Sumer is in 
charge of political re-education. In a little more 
than two years one million former Loyalists have 
been re-educated—and buried in mass tombs. 
That is the new order of General Franco.” 

The Churches and the Christian Generals declare 
that there is a war on between Christianity and 
Communism because they are opposites, directly 
opposed to each other. Of the political aspects 
of the matter I say nothing. But in my judgment 
the battle is not between opposites but similars. 
Communism and Christianity alike seek to 
imprison the free human mind within the stone 
walls of dogmas. Both try to shackle the spirit 
of man. Both seek to prevent their devotees 
from receiving the impact of outside thoughts and 
influences that might startle them into indepen- 
dent life. J. MALTON MURRAY. 


OBITUARY 


H. H. SPEARS, M.B.E. 

Wy the death of Henry Horatio Spears on October 25 

in his eighty-fifth year, the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion has lost one of its earliest members, and a most 
enthusiastic reader of The Literary Guide, As recently 
as June last a letter from him about his adored Spencer 
was published in this paper. Since his retirement as 
chief Sanitary Inspector of West Bromwich he devoted 
much of his enforced leisure to reading omnivorously. 
and writing what he referred to as “* my never-ending 
Testament.” This Testament” was a fascinating 
study of his rebellion against his orthodox Church of 
England upbringing and also a brilliant essay on the 
fallacies in the New Testament. His diffidence in his 
own powers made him write for love of writing, with- 
out any thought of publication, and it is to be regretted 
that he gave no opportunity for his fellow Rationalists 
to share his brilliant logical powers, which remained 
undimmed to the end. 

* 


It is with regret that we have to announce the death 
recently of a number of other long-standing members 
of the Rationalist Press Association :— 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, of Saugor, India. 

Mr. F. E. Willis, of Plympton, Devon. 

Mr. R. W. Wiggett, of Port Elizabeth, South 

Africa. 

Mr. C. E. C. Fischer, of Taplow, Bucks. 

Mr. J. J. Wardhaugh, of Bethulie, South Africa. 

Mr. J. Parsons, of Nyngan, Australia. 
Their keen support of the Association’s work will 
be greatly missed. 
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THE questions most difficult to answer, in natural 
history, are often those concerned with the 
simplest and most familiar phenomena. In many 
cases thi§ is because the problems are insoluble 
except by reliable team-work spread over a large 
number of people and possibly over a long time. 

Being recently in the house of a friend who 
possesses a fair range of general books on natural 
history, and having time on my _ hands, | 
proceeded from book to book, collecting notes on 
moles. It so happens that I had previously spent 
a lengthy period siudying intensively these 
animals—or, rather, the traces they leave on or 
under the ground. I found these notes surpris- 
ingly inadequate, or even wide of the mark. 

One writer spoke of the mole “living buried 
underground.” Another says: “ He rarely comes 
to the surface of the ground.” A third: “ The 
mole lives wholly underground.” And so on for 
many writers. There is no doubt that the 
quotations represent the notion held by the great 
majority of field naturalists. And to all but 
those extremely closely acquainted with the beasts 
the statements would be accepted without 
question. My experiences suggest, however, that 
they are wide of the mark; but I cannot prove it. 

Here, then, is the evidence available to me. 
Although I have explored a total of many 
hundreds of yards of mole tunnels and have dug 
out several dozen “fortresses,” as their breeding 
mounds are called, over a period of three weeks 
I did not once see a live mole. It was not, of 
course, the breeding season. During this period, 
also, a particular endeavour was made by a 
variety: of means to get a glimpse of the animal 
itself. I have stayed dead still in the middle of 
a group of freshly-turned mounds for half an 
hour at a stretch, have walked stealthily across 
and across fields for hours on end, hoping to 
catch sight of the tell-tale heavings of the soil, 
but in vain. Moreover, I have watched or 
searched for them at most hours of the day and 
night, in gardens or in fields. All this took place 
in country obviously teeming with them. On the 
basis of this experience, therefore, I ought to agree 
with the passages quoted. Yet the other evidence 
I have collected points in the opposite direction. 

My reference to the breeding season has a 
special importance, for at that time moles are 
frequently seen on the surface. At other times, 
however, they are very wary, highly sensitive to 
vibrations, and adepts at disappearing into the 
earth, either into runs already made or, if need 
be, burying themselves by a rapid excavation, in 
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which they appear almost to dive into the earth. 
The three weeks referred to is merely taken as 
a typical sample of normal experience which is 
in such marked contrast with the evidence about 
to be given. 

The first piece of evidence was obtained from 
the fields themselves. In some damp, low-lying 
meadows the surface was seared with a close 
network of surface runs, and here, again and 
again, some of the runs were found to open at 
the surface, with none of the familiar mounds 
of excavated earth. There was little doubt, from 
examination of these, that they were used by the 
moles for coming up into the air. In herbaceous 
borders, at the foot of damp walls, at the edges 
of flagstone paths, and in a number of such 
situations, the tell-tale openings, an inch and 
a half to two inches’ diameter, were found. And 
in all cases the relation of these openings to the 
deeper workings, on the one hand, and to the 
surrounding ground, on the other hand, left little 
room for doubt that they formed entrances to 
“ mine-shafts "—and exits, too. Planks that had 
lain on the ground for a time were found to 
cover the characteristic erratic or branched 
grooves, up to two inches across, that told of 
well-used runs. Under any heap of garden 
rubbish or hedge trimmings that had remained 
undisturbed for several weeks the deep grooves 
were invariably found. Examination of these and 
other such often showed that they could have 
been reached only by the mole travelling over the 
ground to them, sometimes for several yards. 
Eye-witness stories were repeatedly obtained of 
moles seen above ground. In some cases they 
were stories of regular visiting hours to a 
particular patch of dead leaves or herbaceous 
border. And moles are sometimes found drowned 
in small ornamental ponds set in flagstone courts. 
Indeed, the picture I formed by examination of 
the ground, combined with questioning of a 
number of people, was of moles spending a fair 
proportion of their time above ground. 

Yet this is little more than an intelligent guess. 
for the evidence is inadequate. To prove the con- 
tention-—-or to disprove it—the only way possible 
would be to canvass the personal experiences, 
recorded with all circumstantial details, of a very 
large number of people. The staff work involved 
makes such a step prohibitive to all but well- 
endowed institutions, and they would consider the 
solving of such a point too trivial. 

Many of our familiar and common problems 
are like this. MAuRICE BURTON. 
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DISCREDITING THE MYTH THEORY 


Jesus: Gop, MAN, oR MyTH? An Examination of 
the Evidence. By Herbert Cutner. Truth Seeker, 
New York, 298 pp., 


including 4 pp. Bibliography 
and 6 pp. Index. $2.50. 

No one conversant with the works of J. M. 
Robertson, Whittaker, and Couchoud can deny that 
the myth theory marks an important step forward 
in the understanding of Christian origins. If it is 
not the whole truth, that, after all, may be said of 
any theory. It is important that it should be digested 
and appreciated. I have done my little bit to ensure 
that it should be. It is equally important that it 
should be free from the discredit of bad scholarship 
and false reasoning. Mr, Cutner’s contributions to 
the myth theory unfortunately fall chiefly under these 
headings. In controverting him I consider that 1 am 
doing a service not only to Rationalism but to 
whatever is true in the myth theory itself. 

Mr. Cutner divides views on the Jesus problem 
into three classes. There is the orthodox view. There 
is the view that Jesus was a man of “* fine character ~ 
who “ went about doing good,” but was in no sense 
God. And there is the view that he is completely 
mythical. Now this classification is not exhaustive. 
It is possible to hold that the Jesus of the Gospels 
is mainly mythical, and yet that one of the traditions 
which united to make the myth was of an historical 
figure (perhaps more than one such figure) of whom 
it would be going much too far to say that he * went 
about doing good.’ Obviously this position falls into 
none of Mr. Cutner’s classes. Incidentally the phrase, 
‘““went about doing good,” which he repeats with 
scorn at frequent intervals throughout his book, is 
taken from Acts x, 38, and not from any Rationalist 
writer whom I can remember. 

Mr. Cutner notes that many Rationalist upholders 
of the historicity of Jesus began life as Christians. 
He names Strauss, Renan, Mr. McCabe, Mr. Howell 
Smith, and my unworthy self, and adds: “ It is not 
easy to throw off childhood impressions.’ Now I 
say nothing about Strauss, Renan, Mr. Howell Smith, 
or myself. But the idea that Mr. McCabe, because 
he disagrees with Mr. Cutner about Jesus, is under 
the spell of his early Catholicism deserves, I think, 
to be greeted with a good horse-latgh. Are only 
Rationalists who were bred as such from the nursery 
to be trusted to use their reason on this question? 
Does Mr. Cutner himself pass the test? 

It is essential that a writer undertaking to sift the 
evidence on Christian origins should use his authori- 
ties soberly, critically, and with some regard to 
probability. In this respect, I regret to say, Mr. 
Cutner is incompetent. I will give a few cxamples. 
He repeats at least three times in this book that 
Irenaeus, well known for his work Against Heresies, 
knew nothing of the crucifixion. This is pure balder- 
dash. What Irenaeus does say is that Jesus must 
have been 
when he died. He gives as his reason John viii, 57, 
where the Jews say to Jesus: ‘“ Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” To 
Irenaeus ‘‘ not yet fifty ’ means getting on that way. 
There is not the faintest reason to deduce from this, 
as Mr. Cutner does, that Irenaeus thought Jesus died 
in his bed. Had Irenaeus held any such opinion, he 
would not have been honoured as a Father of the 


about fifty (which Irenaeus thinks is old) 
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Cutner 
himself’ admits that Irenaeus elsewhere does refer to 
the crucifixion, but he dismisses this as an _ inter- 


Church, but execrated as a heietic. Mr. 


polation. Men wedded to theories will stick at 
nothing. He exhibits his slipshod methods by telling 
us in this connection that “ all four ’” Gospels make 
Jesus about thirty when he began to preach and declare 
that he was crucified within three years, In fact, only 
one (Luke) mentions his age, and only one (John) 
affords any data for timing the ministry, All we can 
infer from the statements of Irenaeus is that he was 
hazy about chronology, which, as he was a simple man, 
is not surprising. 

Again Mr. Cutner, uncritically following a Christian 
writer, refers to Plato’s *‘ divine man who is crucified ”” 
as a case of a pagan Christ. Now if Mr. Cutner, 
instead of lapping up an orthodox authority, had read 
Plato himself (Republic, 361) he would have seen that 
there is no question of a “ divine man,” but only of 
a hypothetical “just man” introduced into the 
argument to illustrate the contrast between justice and 
injustice. Even this creation of mere debate has to 
do duty as a crucified deity. Verify your references! 

Worse is to come. On the authority of Robert 
Taylor, a respected Freethought pioneer of the last 
century, Mr. Cutner informs us that the name Mary 
** is, as everybody knows, the same as the Latin word 
Mare, the Sea,” and caps this with the following gem 
(1 do not know if this, too, is Taylor’s, or if it is 
Mr, Cutner’s own brain-wave): ** Why do we find also 
that a girl whose name happens to be Mary is often 
called Polly? It comes from the Greek word Pollus. 
many, and refers to the many waves of the sea.” Now 
the name Mary or Mariam, whatever it is, is Semitic. 
As the Semitic languages, by the common consent of 
philologists, evolved in an area remote from the Indo- 
Europeans, and all attempts to establish a _relation- 
ship have failed, the equation ** Mary=mare”’ is, to 
say the least, unlikely. The diminutive * Polly ’’ was 
formed from “ Mary ” much as * Peggy ” was formed 
from ‘* Margaret,’ and has as much to do with the 
Greek polys as the man in the moon. 


Another bit of Taylorian or Cutnerian etymology 
comes later on, when we are gravely told that “ pater, 
the word so often used for * father,’ is like that of 
Peter, who was the first Pope (or Papa). The word 
Jupiter seems to be ]U-Peter.”’ Pater, which in both 
Greek and Latin means “ father,’ resembles petros, 
* stone,” about as much as chalk resembles cheese. 
We can make allowances for Taylor, who, as Mr. 
Cutner reminds us, did time for blasphemy and was 
cut off from authorities and books in his prison cell. 
But these unfortunate examples of his learning may 
explain to readers of the Guide why most of us prefer 
to rely on authorities whose scholarship is more up to 
date. 

Then, of course, comes the famous passage in Justin 
which so many mythicists embrace to their own 
undoing. Justin is arguing with Trypho, a rabbi, as 
to whether Jesus is the Messiah (or Christ) foretold 
by the prophets or not. Trypho says he cannot be 
this, among other reasons because the Messiah or 
Christ. if he is born and alive, is unknown even to 
himself until Elijah returns and anoints him and makes 
him manifest to all. It is sheer perversity to pretend 
that this sentence relates to the non-historicity of Jesus. 
Space forbids me to follow Mr. Cutner in detail 
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through the pages of foolish bluster in which he tries to 
equate Trypho’s really quite intelligible objection with 
the proposition that Jesus (who to him anyhow was 
not the Messiah) never lived. I can only echo Mr. 
Cutner’s advice to the reader to study Justin’s Dialogue 
for himself, If he then thinks that Trypho is a mythi- 
cist, he is past hope. 

Towards the end of the book Mr. Cutner honours 
my Jesus; Myth or History? with a few pages of 
criticism. 1 do not mind criticism, but I resent mis- 
representation. In one place Mr, Cutner deliberately 
* fakes evidence of bad faith on my part in citing 
J. M. Robertson. On pp. 205-206 of Jesus and Judas, 
that author ventures the hypothesis that “a * wonder- 
working’ Jesus, . . . an oriental * faith-healer at may 
have been sacrificed “ at some time of social tumult, 
and so have contributed an element to the Galilean 
'egend. I mention this hypothesis briefly, but fairly, 
on p. 100 of my book. And what does Mr. Cutner 


do? He quotes one sentence only from J. M.-: 


Robertson, omitting the substance of the passage, and 
accuses me of “ slipping in” the rest! This is worse 
than incompetence. 
The myth theory is a live theory and, like all living 
things, must change, grow, absorb new matter, and 
excrete old. In this review I have pointed out some 
matter fit for excretion. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


EVOLUTION AND CREATION 


Evo.utTion. Reason Series. By Chapman 
Pincher. Herbert Jenkins. 200 pp., including 
Glossary, Index; 72 illus. 7s. 6d. 

CONTINUOUS CREATION. By Wilfred Branfield. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul.  xi+200 pp., including 
Bibliography. 8s. 6d. 

Evolution, in the minds of most people, probably 
means a process by which man developed from some 
near relation of the ape family. To anyone with 
such a limited conception of it both these books will 
be an almost staggering revelation, and even those who 
feel they know the theory in considerable detail will 
find an immense amount of information and many 
stimulating ideas in both. Yet they are totally different, 
and but for the accident that brought them together on 
the desk of one reviewer their close linkage might 
not be apparent. Mr. Branfield sets out to the 
boundary of life itself and seeks to snow that the 
earth has been and still is the scene of a continuous 
process in which life creates materials (the usual idea 
being the reverse), while Mr. Chapman Pincher 
endeavours to depict the physical basis of evolution 
at the same time as he describes the genetic machinery 
and calls in radio-activity and atomic fission to demon- 
strate that the earth has been long enough in being 
for evolution to have had ample time for its astonish- 
ing processes. 

The series in which Mr. Pincher writes adopts the 
question and answer technique, one which can be 
informative but very dull, or which can fail to give 
the answers one wants because it dodges the difficult 
questions. In this case no vital question is avoided 
and no answer is uninteresting. The clear descrip- 
tion of genes and their mutations is no easy task, 
but here it is managed with extraordinary skill. As 
the author says in his preface, he cannot present 
every academic argument about the process of evolu- 
tion; but one does not feel that he has omitted any- 
thing that might affect his conclusions. His synthesis 
of modern knowledge on the subject may not meet 
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with universal approval, but at least it is clear and 
highly probable. His examples are well chosen, and 
the illustrations, being from his own pen, are calcu- 
lated to show the point he wants to show even if not 
always as “artistic ’’ as illustrations can be. 

But Mr. Pincher does not attempt—and in his con- 
cern mainly with the evolution of the larger animals 
need not attempt—to discuss life itself, its evolution, 
or the part which living matter has played in building 
up the earth. Mr. Branfield begins with that part of 
the evolutionary story in which the great chalk hills 
were laid down by living creatures and the coal we 
use so prodigally today was made by the agency of 
plants, and asks, If these stories are true, why should 
we not believe that other layers of the earth’s surface 
were also made by living animals and plants—but 
made in a reai sense and not merely * concentrated * 
out of pre-existing stores of the necessary chemicals? 
In a Foreword, Pref. F. Wood Jones asks: *‘ Has 
life itself been the pioneer in the business and is the 
inert matter of Earth the ultimate product of living 
forces? ’’ In his chapter on the differential chemistry 
of plants growing in the same soil the author seems 
to give a convincing affirmative answer. Throughout. 
his style enables one to follow the most intricate dis- 
cussion without difficulty. 

To read these two books together and remember the 
discoveries of medical scientists as to the sizes and 
nature of viruses is to find the mind wandering both 
in time and space, backward ‘o the beginning of life. 
forward to the possible further evolution of man 
himself. Mr. Branfield believes that cosmic and 
biological evolution are part of the same continuous 
process; Mr. Pincher is sure that man has become 
“so completely dominant on the earth that he will 
control the future course of evolution to an extent 
which makes it impossible to draw useful comparisons 
with the past.”” Both may well be right, and man has 
to learn not only to control his own destiny but that 
of a universe still expanding and still evolving by a 
complex of forces in which life itself plays a more 
important part than most writers on evolution have 
previously suggested. D. SrarK Murray. 


WITH HAMMERS IN THEIR HANDS 


JOHN KNOx’s HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN 
SCOTLAND. Edited by William Croft Dickinson, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. Two vols. Vol. I. 
374 pp. Vol. Il, 216 pp.; ten Appendices, 114 pp.: 
Glossary, 4 pp.; Note on Authorities, 8 pp.: 
two Tables—one of the Hamilton, Lennox-Stewarts, 
and the Scottish succession; the other of Mary, 
Elizabeth, and the English succession—and Index, 
in elaborate detail, of 146 pp. £4 4s. per set of 
two volumes. 

This admirable edition of a classic of Scottish literature 

is not likely to be ever surpassed. Dr. Croft Dickinson 

has not only edited the work of John Knox with 
precise erudition, but in his Introduction and Notes 
has supplied all the information any save the excep- 
tional specialist will want to know of the life and times 
of the Scots Reformer. The Index is worthy of the 
books; as the editor writes, it does indeed “ reflect 
the care and accuracy of Dr. J. C. Corson.” A well- 
earned tribute is also paid by Dr. Dickinson to 
publishers and printers, and though the price of the 
two volumes is high, it is not unreasonable in view 
of the enthusiasm, time, labour, and scholarship spent 
on this task. Whether even the skill and pains of 
Dr. Dickinson can revive a popular interest in the 
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work he so loyally embellishes remains doubtful. In 
his modesty Dr. Dickinson appears to suppose that 
he has made Knox’s History acceptable to that illusive 
person, the general reader. These two noble volumes 
are not, however, likely to attract any save those with 
a taste for scholarship or a special interest in the 
subject. Dr. Dickinson thinks that John Knox was, 
in more ways than one, a genius, and that his History 
is a masterpiece. It is certainly a briskly written 
narrative, owing much to the English Bible (Knox 
himself helped with the Genevan Bible), full of the 
vigour of the fanatic and the force of bigotry. Parts 
of it are also fairly accurate as history; all of it reveals 
the character of the author. But the praise of Dr. 
Dickinson seems Over-generous. 

espite the dramatic episodes, the touches of irony 
and humour, the work suffers, not only from the 
venom that disfigures every page, but from being, as 
Dr. Dickinson explains, a collection of notes dictated 
by Knox to various scribes at various times. The 
result is a confusion of diatribe, alleged factual 
narration, personal experience, and some “ letters ” 
that are really sermons, together with copies of the 
various Bands, or Bonds and Bills, written by the 
Protestant Lords. Over all is such a tedium of malice 
and ignorance that those well-wishers to John Knox 
who considered that the work should be suppressed 
as ‘“scurrile discourses must have the modern 
reader’s sympathy. 

Dr. Dickinson writes that the whole spirit of John 
Knox is in the History, and this is only too true, No 
doubt this is exactly the emphatic invective that he 
dispensed from the pulpits that were his political 
platforms. Without the language and imagery bor- 
rowed from the Tyndale and Coverdale’s translations 
that Knox probably read in Cranmer’s ** Great Bible,” 
there would be nothing but an impassioned abuse 
that wearies by monotonous repetition. Few sermons 
survive the printed word; without the fascination of 
the preacher, and the zest of his topical allusions, his 
material is dead. This personal magnetism John Knox 
possessed to an extreme degree; he knew how to play 
on emotion, how to evoke hysteria, how to inflame 
with invective and dramatic appeals to supernatural 
powers. Some of his contemporaries thought he was 
a magician, and he possessed all the gifts of the wizard 
prophet, who is also a mob-raiser. 

Being born into the period when the Roman Catholic 
Church was sinking in corruption, John Knox became 
a violent Protestant. There is no evidence that he 
ever realized the meaning of what he so often 
declaimed—the teaching of Christ. He was attracted 
to Protestantism, Calvinism, or the Swiss teaching 
because these provided a respectable mask for his 
ambition, his jealous class hatred, his intense desire 
for domination and admiration. Although he raved 
continuously about the Church he hoped to found, 
John Knox was a destructive force; his life was spent 
in creating strife, misery, waste, and confusion, 

“ With John Knox in their heads, and hammers 
in their hands, 
They danged the Cathedral down.” 

The maddened disciples of this lusty egoist destroyed 
much of the fairest, most majestic, heritage of Scotland. 
Dr. Dickinson thinks—and many share his opinion— 
that John Knox helped to form the sturdy character 
of the Scots, that he gave them a faith very much to 
their taste, and that his insolence to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was the first sound of ‘** the voice of democracy.” 
All this is doubtful; one man can hardly change the 
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temperament of a nation, and the old faith and ‘* the 
old alliance * had many followers long after John 
Knox was dead. 

The damage done to the nation by this “ uproar of 
religion,’ and the peculiar atmosphere created in the 
Lowlands by a mingling of distorted Protestantism, 
pagan tradition, and native imagination, can best be 
studied in the writings of James Hogg, especially in 
his Confessions of a Fanatic. As for the bold voice 
of democracy, and so on, John Knox was by no means 
the first rebel, and his defiance of his Queen no more 
daring than Martin Luther’s defiance of Charles V. 
In each case the heretic had the backing of an armed 
majority. John Knox’s account of Mary's tragedy is 
well known; if true, everything in this so-called mystery 
is clear, but few have been found to accept the bitter 
and violent accusations of Knox; Dr, Dickinson leaves 
this puzzle alone. 

The period of the Reformation in Scotland is so 
repulsive that it seems hardly worth considering, for 
all these ugly passions were futile and led nowhere 
They had to spend themselves, as the convulsions of 
a man in a fit, that merely exhaust the patient. Only 
in William Maitland of Lethington, son of the poet 
and collector of native poetry, the “ valiant, grave, 
and worthy ’ Sir Richard, do we clearly discern the 
liberal, the humanist, the wise, tolerant, and noble 


. being, and he is soon overwhelmed by the savagery 


of his times. In taking John Knox at his own 
valuation, Dr. Dickinson does him a disservice; thus 
seriously considered, the foul-mouthed Reformer 
appears petrified, a meaningless object, fit only for 
a museum. 

Regarded with an ironic compassion, by the light 
of the knowledge of human nature we now possess, 
John Knox's story (but not his literary output) is of 
interest and value, revealing, as it does, how ignorance 
and superstition can debase human beings until they 
become victims of their own fears and of the effective 
arts of the medicine man. John Knox, with his draggle 
of adoring females, his roaring and cursing, his delight 
in the downfall of his opponents, was, no doubt, very 
much on the lines of an ancient Hebrew prophet; but 
he also resembled an African witch doctor, Indeed, 
he seems never to hive shown the spiritual and 
intellectual ee that even the most fanatical wise 
men of the East displayed, all his flourishes in this 
manner being borrowed from the His tyrannical 
temper is shown in his attitude to Jean Calvin—so 
much his superior—in his contempt of women (whose 
flattery he needed so sorely), and in his astonishing 
impudence. His unique distinction lies in his being, 
as far as records go, the most odious man of intelligence 
who ever claimed to be the mouthpiece of God. 

MarJoRIE BOWEN. 


SCIENCE AND * MEANING ” 


Is Gop Evipentr? An Essay towards a Natural 
Theology. By Gerald Heard. Faber and Faber. 
252 pp., including 4 pp. Index. 12s. 6d. 

It needs patience to read through a book so full of 

inexact thinking and sloppy writing as this. We get 

sentences like: “* The recognized aim of science today 
one might say ever since the first Principles of 

Relativity—1s to seek for a comprehensive design and 

meaning that will take in all the facts... The quest of 

a theory that would cover all the facts, we should have 

thought, was far older than relativity. And in what 

sense does science look for ‘“ meaning’? Again, 
nineteenth-century science, we are told, ** suppressed ” 
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any observations “ pointing to connation (sic), teleo- 
logy, and so to enlarging meaning.” ‘* The only way 
to be sure of attaining happiness is not to pursue st 
but to pursue meaning. To prove that there is a 
God, ** we must show that there is more —. than 


non-meaning . in the scheme as a whole.” Faith, 
we are told, “* makes choice of that pattern and plan 
which . . . is the more meaningful.” And _ this 


champion teaser: “* We ourselves who find, find by 
a double process—first by an act of integral thought, 
of insight whereby we glimpse a meaning which, start- 
ing from a basis of what we see, extends with a power 
of invention, creation, design, or hypothesis—any of 
these terms serve here to cover prophetically what 
will, might, or should be found.” Mr. Heard should 
take a course on the meaning of meaning! After 
this we are not surprised to find him claiming Pope 
as a Catholic (he was for all practical purposes a 
Deist), or comparing an interest in the sizes of the 
stars to a taste for murder thrillers, or attributing 
total war to boredom with security, or miscalling 
Lamettrie “Le Maitre’ and ascribing to him the 
apocryphal saying that “* the brain secretes thought as 
the liver secretes bile.” With such an infinite capacity 
for inexactitude, it 1s no wonder that Mr. Heard 
swallows whole (on the authority of a circus-owner) 
the tall story that lions instinctively go for men who 
are “sexually loose,’ or the latest business about 
telekinesis. Mr. Heard has not made God * evident.” 
It is, we fear, past him to make anything evident 
except the mushy muddle of his own mind. 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 


Short Notices 


HerepiraRy Genius. By Francis Galton. (Watts.) 
xxii + 379 pp., including 9 pp. Index. 10s. 6d. 
What shall we say about the Victorians? Just a century 
later the reprinting of their classics has become, 1f 
not a major item in publishing, then at least a very 
important one. Not only are the literary giants being 
reprinted, but to Messrs. Watts must go the credit 
for having reprinted two scientific classics. Some 
months ago there was a reprint of the first edition 
of The Origin of Species, and now a pioneer work on 

eugenics reappears. 

Since the first publication of Hereditary Genius, 
methods of scientific investigation have changed, and 
are still changing enormously, yet Galton’s book 
remains a fascinating one. This is one of the classics 
of Natural Science; it is, in addition, a model of 
clarity, cogent reasoning, and of the handling of 
statistics when applied to social problems. Recent 
research, moreover, has tended to confirm Galton’s 
thesis that man’s natural abilities are derived by 
inheritance. 

The book, then, is no curiosity from a complex and 
questioning age, and still remains a major contribution 
to the study of Eugenics. As so much is being said 
on this subject at present, the appearance of this well- 
produced reprint will be particularly welcomed. 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON LiFe. By B. C. Sen (late of the 
Indian Civil Service). Published by the author at 
Behar Herald Press, Patna. Rs, 2.8 

A collection of interesting essays on such subjects as 

Education, Religion and Morality, Determinism and 

Free Will, Matter, Life and Mind, etc., embodying the 

author’s philosophy of life. He is an Agnostic 

Rationalist. 
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SEPARATION OF RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT. By Frank 
Swancara. Truth Seeker Co., New York. viii + 
246 pp., including 6 pp. Index; 1 Plate. $2.50. 


It is something of a shock to realize that as late as 
1945 a Collector of Customs in New York seized, 
for detention, copies of The Bible Handbook and The 
Freethinker. There are many other revealing instances 
of similar intolerance cited in this well-documented 
and cogent book, and more than one moral to be 
drawn from its valuable pages. 


THE HisBert JOURNAL, October, 1950. Edited by Dr. 
G. Stephen Spinks. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


The present number opens with greetings, by Prof. 
F. J. M. Stratton, to Dr. L. P. Jacks on the occasion 
of his ninetieth birthday. Dr. Jacks, philosopher. 
scholar, and author of many works on religion and 
philosophy, was editor of The Hibbert Journal for 
forty-five years, and during his long association with 
it, has himself been a frequent contributor to its 
Pages. 

Following these greetings and tribute to Dr. Jacks is 
an article by Prof. Arnold Toynbee on “* Religion and 
the Rise of Western Culture,” which Rationalists will 
tind provocative. Reviewing modern cultural develop- 
ments in the post-Christian Western World, Prof. 
Toynbee writes: ** The collapse of our father’s house 
m our own time has warned us not to go on making 
our father’s mistake of trying to leave religion out.” 
He thinks we must set out to build another Christian 
commonwealth, but without * the structural defects of 
the Western Christian Commonwealth that rose so 
sublimely and fell so tragically in the Middle Ages.” 

Prof. G. R. Driver writes on the new Hebrew Scrolls. 
and Dr. L. P. Jacks on “Is Loisy Negligible as a 
Critic of the New Testament? *—a reply to Principal 
Vincent Taylor's article in the July issue. 

Other contributions are from Prof. H. L. Stewart 
(on the Reformation), th. Rev. Dr. S. G. F. Brandon 
Tubingen Vindicated? ”), G. N. M. Tyrrell (‘* Have 
We Realized All that Evolution Implies? “), Dr. F. H 
Heinemann (* Man Without Mind? ), R. Gregor 
Smith, and Dr. Betty Heimann. There is also an 
article by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe on ** Communism as @ 
Religion.” 


Riper’s Review, Summer, 1950. Rider & Co. 
Quarterly, 2s. 6d 

The editor has a critical comment on Sir Arthu 
Keith’s view that war is Nature’s “ pruning hook ~ 
and “an evolutionary instrument.” Articles appear 
by Lin Yutang, Dr. Hector Macpherson, Kenneth 
Walker, Langston Day, Dr. E. Graham Howe (** My 
Philosophy of Ghosts *’), Lord Dowding, G. J. Yorke. 
Dr. J. B. Rhine (“ Telepathy and Human Person- 
ality ”), and Sir Richard Gregory = The Earth, Man. 
and the Cosmos “), who writes: ** Whatever may be 
the meaning or purpose of man’s existence, the best 
teaching of any religion is that which promotes works 
make the Earth itself truly a celestial dwelling- 
place. 


Also Received 
INWARD COMPANION. By Walter de la Mare, Faber. 97 pp 


8s. 6d 


POEMS FROM THE PERSIAN. By J. C. E. Bowen. Alex 
Moring. x+102pp.; 1 plate. 10s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL OF SEX EDUCATION, October-November 
1950. Edited by Norman Haire, ChM. MB 
Devonshire Mews West, London, W.1. 2s. 
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THE LITERARY GUIDE 


The Future of Rationalism 


This essay was one of those submitted in our “* Under Forty" Essay Competition 


Mr. ROBERTSON Scort’s concern at the small 
percentage of young Rationalists .present at the 
Oxford Conference of 1949 should come as a 
timely warning to all Rationalists anxious for the 
future of their Association. It is clear that there 
is a degree of apathy among members—the slow 
response to the appeal for the ~ Literary Guide 
Sustentation Fund” is another indication of it— 
and the old enthusiasm of the pioneers seems to 
have been lost. 

Is this complacency justified? Has the R.P.A. 
completed its task? Does it no longer serve a 
useful purpose? Would we feel so sure for the 
future well-being of our dearly-won freedom of 
thought and expression if the R.P.A. ceased to 
exist? It is being frequently put forward that the 


attack on theology is now “flogging a dead 


horse,” that Rationalism has triumphed, and that 
henceforward everything in the garden will be 
lovely. Well, that just isn’t true and we all know 
it. We have heard too often what the price of 
liberty is to sit back, and recent history has 
shown that mankind is as liable to return to 
barbarism as it is to advance towards better 
things. There are also ever present in human 
society the vestiges of primitive times—super- 
stition, strange mystical yearnings seeking an out- 
let, passions, jealousies, hatred. And so long as 
there is human nature so long shall we have need 
of the beneficent infiuence of our Association 


with its noble aim of bringing reason and: 


common sense to bear on all branches of human 
activity. 

What, then, are the remedies to overcome the 
present apathy? I would suggest that the 
Association might help by broadening the scope 
of subjects in the Thinker’s Library. We are justly 
proud of its contributions in the spheres of 
thought and religion, and these, of course, are 
fundamental. But could I suggest introducing some 
works on—for instance—history and _ historical 
thought, sociology, political economy, sex, diet, 
and vegetarianism? 

Next, I feel that we should do more to 
encourage social contact between Rationalists. 
Undoubtedly the Annual Conference offers the 
best opportunity for this, and those who have 
not taken advantage of this occasion are missing 
a unique and wonderful experience. But failing 
this, I suppose the best way to bring about social 
contact among Rationalists is by the formation of 
local branches of the R.P.A. Now, in this con- 


nection, does the R.P.A. do enough to encourage 
local societies? There must be some keen young 
Rationalists in the provinces who would respond 
to a prompting—-and a little assistance— 
from headquarters to open up local discussion 
groups. But here the younger Rationalists also 
have a_ responsibility, and if they _ believe 
sulliciently in the aims and purposes of the R.P.A. 
they should go ahead and get things moving. 
I'm sure they would be supported by other 
members in the district, and older and more 
experienced members could help by giving talks. 

The next thing we need—and I feel that this is 
fundamental — is a greater readiness by all 
Rationalists to acknowledge and propound their 
opinions. I was horrified at the apologetic attitude 
of some Rationalists at the 1949 Conference—they 
almost gave one the impression that the R.P.A. 
was a secret society! I feel that Lord Boyd Orr 
set us all a shining example in his courageous and 
outspoken address given in public at Oxford. 
Rationalists, because they are Rationalists, will 
always avoid hurting people’s feelings, but they 
should never hesitate to expose humbug, super- 
stition, and woolly thinking wherever they are 
found—and, heaven knows, we get enough of 
them. A_ few Rationalists in Portsmouth 
recently joined in a local Press controversy on 
religion. The result was that many people there 
became acquainted with the word “ Rationalist 
for the first time in their lives! and much 
sympathy was expressed for the Rationalist point 
of view. 't convinced me that too many people 
have not even heard of the R.P.A., but that the 
possibilities of recruiting new members are 
promising. But we must make ourselves heard. 
Write to the Press, discuss Rationalism with non- 
Rationalists, get people acquainted with the 
R.P.A. and its publications. The times are urgent, 
and, as Lord Boyd Orr said, the solution to the 
world’s troubles can only come by combating 
superstition and ignorance and dealing with world 
problems in a rational way. We cannot help by 
sitting back with the Literary Guide. We have a 
purpose to fulfil; we must diffuse our opinions 
in one way or another. 

Probably the best recruiting grounds for young 
Rationalists are the universities and training 
colleges, and I feel that the R.P.A. should main- 
tain contact with these institutions wherever 
possible and bring its literature to the notice of 
students. But I do not share Mr. Robertson 
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Scott’s anxiety at the lack of undergraduates 
present at the 1949 Oxford Conference. I think 
that the Rationalist point of view appeals more to 
people of mature age, and that undergraduates 
are much too preoccupied with examinations. They 
are more likely to become interested at the post- 
graduate stage. 


1 think that the R.P.A. might explore the 
possibility of arranging exchange visits between 
parties of R.P.A. members with bodies of foreign 
Rationalist societies—e.g., France or Holland. 
In this way a valuable cultural visit could be 
enriched by mutual exchange of ideas among 
Rationalists of different nationality. (Note: Most 
Dutch people speak English!) 


Whatever is decided, it is obvious that a big 
responsibility rests with all members for the 
future well-being of the R.P.A. The passive 
Rationalist is a bad member, and I trust that this 
little essay will serve to prick a good many 
Rationalist consciences and bring home to them 
the urgent realization that the Association which 
means so much to them has need of their active 
efforts now. H. W. MITCHELL. 


ADAM GOWANS WHYTE 
MEMORIAL MEETING 


AN audience, including not oniy Rationalists and their 
friends, but Fleet Street journalists and old school 
friends of the deceased, listened with grave appreciation 
to the tributes paid in spoken words and melodious 
phrase. .Prof. A. E. Heath expressed the immense 
debt of the Association to Adam Gowans Whyte for 
the devoted service and the superlative skill he had 
given tor over half a century, and to the strength 
which the movement drew from his upright character, 
and told of the affection in which he was held. Miss 
Marjorie Bowen expressed her admiration of him as 
a fellow craftsman and gratitude to him as an ordinary 
reader for his lucid, easy exposition of difficult sub- 
ects. Mr. H. J. Blackham told of the debt of a 
younger generation to such a stalwart who made real 
for them the day before yesterday, and Mr. Hector 
Hawton in pleasant reminiscence what he personally 
owed as an author and a Rationalist. Miss Adelina 
Leon with beautiful tone rendered sympathetically on 
the ’cello Fauré’s Elégie, a Bach air, and a Swedish 
melody arranged by Grainger. Mr. G. C. Dowman, 
in excellent voice, sang Sidney Homer’s Requiem and 
‘Myself When Young,” from Omar Khayyam, a 
favourite, poet of the deceased. Extracts were read 
from a few of the many letters which revealed how 
varied in activity, wide in sympathy, and young in 
heart and mind Whyte had been. 

The solemn notes of the ‘cello and the moving songs 
gave a soberly emotional background to the varied 
thoughts aroused by the speakers. It was altogether 
a noble and memorable homage to our valued friend. 
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Notes and News 


In the death of George Bernard Shaw the world loses 
not only a great playwright, but a great rebel and 
iconoclast. Shaw’s supreme role in the world of 
thought—social, moral, and religious—-was in fact that 
of a disturber of the peace. He was the implacable 
enemy of emotional thinking and took an almost 
fiendish delight in shocking the intellectually com- 
placent by his merciless exposure of the absurdities 
latent in some of our most cherished ideas and institu- 
tions. But although no one was more alive than 
Shaw was to the importance of Reason in human 
destiny, in an article which he wrote for The 
Rationalist Annual in 1945 he declined the label 
* Rationalist ’’ in favour of ** Creative Evolutionist,” 
explaining by way of apology as it were to his 
Rationalist readers that he was ** too old a dog to pick 
up new tricks.” 

ak 

Admirers of Bertrand Russell, especially Rationalists, 
will have learned with pleasure that he has been 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. His services 
to human culture in the fields of philosophy and mathe- 
matics, and of sociology, have indeed been considerable 
and fully deserve the honour bestowed upon him. 
Lord Russell is the author of a Thinker’s Library 
volume, Let the People Think, and is also an occasional 
contributor to The Rationalist Annual. He has been 
an Honorary Associate of the R.P.A. for many years. 


* * * 


Literary Style and Music is the title of the latest 
addition to the ever-popular and ever-growing Thinker’s 
Library, published by Watts & Co. The volume con- 
sists of a reprint of four essays by Herbert Spencer, 
embodying his views on esthetics: The Philosophy ol 
Literary. Style and Expression, The Origin and 
Function of Music, and shorter’ essays 
on Gracefulness and on Use and Beauty. Mr. 
C. T. Smith, the author of Music and Reason, 
contributes an interesting Introduction. Referring to 
Spencer’s scientific approach to the problems of 


esthetics, Mr. Smith writes of these essays: ** There 
is no reliance on the credulities of fancy, or mystery, 
or mysticism; . . . no traffic with supernaturalism 


... all bear the stamp of clear, direct, unemotional 
thinking.” Literary Style and Music can be obtained 
from the publishers for 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.). 


* 


book recently published by Chaterson Lid., 
Living as a Humanist (6s.), which was reviewed in our 
last is ue by Mr. Gerald Bullett, forms the subject 
of the leading article in The Times Literary Supplement 
of October 20. The article is a critique of Humanism 
in general, and in particular of Mr. H. J. Blackham’s 
presentation of it in the book referred to. Acknow- 
ledging Mr. Blackham’s admission that religion is one 
of the needs of mankind, the editor aims, of course, 
at showing that a Humanist society, though its moral 
standards may resemble in some respects those of a 
society based upon “ Christian values,” can never be 
an adequate substitute for it. In the following issue 
appears a letter in reply to this article from Mr. G. C. 
Field, who makes the point that some of the values 
of special concern to us today—toleration, freedom 
of speech, democracy—form no part of the Christian 
tradition at all, but were in fact only ‘ slowly and 
grudgingly admitted into it fifteen centuries and morte 
after it began.” 
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Correspondence 


MUSIC AND RELIGION 

THE controversy in your columns about music and 
religion is one of extreme pertinence, especially to 
such people as myself, who love Bach but loathe 
Christianity. As a musician and a_ sincere Bach 
enthusiast, also as a linguist who has translated one 
of the lengthiest biographies of Bach, may I add a 
few words to what has already been said? 

I certainly agree that for Bach the actual specific 
emotion aroused by Christianity was important and 
gave him the inspiration for much of his music; he 
was a man of rock-like integrity in all that he did, 
and the most perfervid anti-Christian cannot fail to 
admire his complete sincerity. But—and this is the 
important thing for us—the music composed under 
stress of religious emotion has absolute value as music. 
Therefore all of us, Rationalists included, find no diffi- 
culty in admiring and enjoying it without being moved 
in the slightest by the religion that inspired it. Without 
himself being aware of what he was doing, Bach created 
immortal art which appeals on its merits quite apart 
from any religious associations. Bach is Bach whether 
his music happens to be religious or not, and it is 
by no means easy to tell whether any one piece is 
sacred or secular—Sheep May Safely Graze might 
seem every bit as religious in mood as My Heart Ever 
Faithful, to quote only one example, and yet the 
former is from a secular hunting cantata! 

1 am not saying for one moment that Bach was 
not partially, or even mainly, inspired by Christianity; 
all that I mean is that, fortunately for sophisticated 
music-lovers of the twentieth century, the music will 
stand, and stand easily, just as pure music, It may be 
worth while recalling a remark by the painter Matisse to 
the effect that one can safely ignore whatever a painter 
says except when he is employing paints as_ his 
medium of expression. This, | think, holds good for 
all artists. They seldom know what really inspires 
them, and they are notoriously bad judges of what is 
or is not their best work. 

I think it is seriously open to doubt whether music 
should ever be allied with words at all, for it, of all 
the arts, is gloriously self-sufficient without words, and 
they do so easily complicate the issue by introducing 
irrelevant non-musical emotion. Such works as the 
Messiah, the B Minor Mass, and many others, are 
packed full of beautiful arias and choruses, but the 
only way to enable the non-religious to enjoy them 
to the full without being revolted by accompanying 
nonsensical words with their assumptions, is surely to 
arrange them for instruments and cut out voices and 
words altogether. The arias make splendid solos for 
String and wind instruments, and the choruses could 
easily be rendered by a small orchestra. This may 
seem wildly irrelevant to Rationalism, but I do not 
think it is so wide of our sphere. 

Penarth, Glamorgan. EVELYN BELCHAMBERS. 


BACH AND THE RATIONALIST 
Ir is, of course, quite fitting that The Literary Guide 
should pay some homage to Bach this year, but apart 
from finding Mr. K. Sproxton’s article in the November 
issue of little musical value it is a great pity that he so 
misread Irwin Brown’s delightful article in the Augus( 
issue. Dr. Brown writes an enjoyable little piece on 
a typical irrational view of the Church and pokes fun 
at it, while Mr. Sproxton interprets it as anti-Bach 


and * an attack on the Mass’ and proceeds to write 
the eulogy published, 

If we are to have dithyrambs on the great Johann 
Sebastian, let them not be justified by slandering 
innocent and amusing articles such as Dr. Brown’s. 

Harwell, Berkshire. E. G. H. Croucn. 


WAR AND EVOLUTION 

Mr, G. I]. Bennetr asks me to deal more explicitly 
than I have done with two problems. The first is this: 
If war has been used, and is being used, as a means 
of human evolution, how do I account for the fact 
that two nations, of different races, may fight side by 
side, as the Japanese with the British in the first World 
War,and the peoples of Asiatic origin with the Russians 
in the second World War? Such alliances I have dis- 
cussed very fully in a book which I think. has escaped 
Mr. Bennett's notice—the volume Messrs. Watts 
published for me in 1946 with the title of Essays on 
Human Evolution. He will find such alliances described 
and explained on pp. 139, 140. 

In reality, the work just mentioned should be 
regarded as the first part of my book, issued in 1948, 
with the title A New Theory of Human Evolution. If 
ever an opportunity for republication should occur, I 
hope these two books may appear as Vols. I and Il 
of a single work. 

The other problem which Mr. Bennett desires me to 
treat more fully is the possibility of establishing a 
world government. In the above-mentioned volume 
of essays I have devoted three of them (XII, XIII, XIV) 
to a consideration of this problem. But the form otf 
government | had in mind was one in which all the 
nations and peoples of the world handed over their 
sovereignty (and therefore their fate as separate peoples 
and nations) to the central world government. The 
government which Mr, Bennett has in mind is very 
different; it is ** some kind of federal union to meet 
the twin, inter-related threats to human survival— 
famine and war.” Such a federal world union I, as 
an anthropologist, regard as both desirable and possible. 
We should work for the education of nations, not for 
their liquidation. ARTHUR KEITH. 

Downe, Kent. 


THE FUTURE OF RATIONALISM 

WitH reference to Mr. G. I. Bennett’s article in your 
November issue, I should like to flit to his new 
Atlantis of Freethought where “ stubborn and fatuous 
superstitions have been swept away where the 
Church has been “ divested ” of its power in “ social, 
political, and educational spheres.’ Where is_ this 
wonderful country? Is England really in such a clean- 
swept state? If so, to whom is the B.B.C. addressing, 
at 7.50 every morning, its “ fatuous superstitions ”? 

There is still plenty of life in the dead horse of 
organized, institutional Christianity. If the R.P.A. 
becomes merely another bureau of current affairs, 
and the Guide another New Statesman and Nation, 
then the Association will lose at least one member 
who feels he can have political discussion better else- 
where—-with all necessary respect to your very able 
writers! 1 say the R.P.A. is not “ dissipating its 
energy upon issues that are now hardly worth while.” 
I could fill pages with examples from first-hand 
experience to refute the rash claim that “ the influence 
of religion is on the decline.” A. G. McLees. 

St. Andrews, Fife. 
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AGNOSTICISM 

IN early Victorian times Atheists were dreadful people. 
They had no morals whatever. How could they have, 
since they feared neither the Lord nor the Devil? 
And not only were they very wicked, but they were 
also very stupid, for they failed to recognize the works 
of the Lord by which they were so patently surrounded. 
Dissolute noblemen, lascivious poets, cosmopolitan 
adventurers, they were shunned by respectable family 
men. Then unbelief began to invade the suburbs, and 
Huxley invented for himself the term “ agnostic.” He 
is said to have adopted it because, while others claimed 
to have solved the problem of existence, he had found 
it insoluble. The term seems hardly suitable for one 
who fails to solve a problem, but however that may 
be it was eagerly taken up by those who combined 
respectability with a reluctance to be regarded as 
extremists of any kind. Atheists were not merely dis- 
reputable, but irrational. 

This attitude has persisted, and finds its latest 
exponent in Mr. Gerald Bullett, who tells us that 
“dogmatic Atheism is as absurd and unwarrantable 
as the most detailed dogmatic theology, and for the 
same reason; that it pretends to a knowledge of what 
is by definition unknowable.”” Dogmatic theology we 
all know; it is that which deals with beliefs considered 
necessary for salvation. In this sense there can be 
no dogmatic Atheism, but perhaps a dogmatic Atheist 
is one who applies opprobrious epithets to views differ- 
ing from his own. What unknowable * by definition ” 
means I cannot guess, but Mr. Bullett’s general 
meaning is clear; it is that the Agnostic (for so he 
proclaims himself) is the intellectual superior of the 
Atheist, and is entitled to stigmatize the latter’s views 
as “ absurd.” The Atheist, he says, claims to know 
the unknowable, but so far as I can learn no Atheist 
has ever made such a claim. Belief and disbelief are 
a question not of knowledge but of evidence. The 
Theist, as a rule, claims no certain knowledge of what 
goes on in the heavens, but bases his beliefs on the 
Scriptures and the evidence of those whom he regards 
as expert witnesses. The Atheist regards this evidence 
as invalid, and therefore comes to a negative conclu- 
sion. Both, in fact, behave much as we all at times 
behave in the ordinary affairs of our life. There are 
many subjects which we have never studied and on 
which, therefore, we have formed no opinion, but 
what should we say of a man who said that he had 
examined all the evidence but had been unable to 
come to a conclusion? We should say, surely, that 
he was quite unfit to serve on a common jury. A 
jury can never know all the facts, but after hearing 
the evidence they are bound to deliver a verdict. In 
other words, they are bound by law to do what the 
Agnostic prides himself on being incapable of doing. 

The Agnostic, equating the supernatural with the 
unknowable, must admit the possible existence of 
every supernatural being imagined or imaginable. 
Moloch may still demand his toll of infants; Pan may 
still lurk in the woods; the Wild Huntsman may still 
ride the winter sky; a million angels may still manage 
to balance themselves on the point of a needle. And 
if he admits to disbelief in any one supernatural being, 
he cannot deny the Atheist’s right to disbelieve in any 
other. RAGLAN. 

RATIONALISM AND SEX RELATIONS 
Does Mr. Rupert L. Humphris really misunderstand 
my meaning to the extent that his letter in the 
November issue implies? 1 did not argue that sex 
relations outside marriage are necessarily bad; merely 
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that in my belief celibacy is preferable to such rela- 
tions—as a general rule, if not always. 

I am well aware that celibacy has dangers peculi- 
arly its own; that it may possibly lead to a malformed 
personality, to neuroses of one sort or another, even 
to sexual perversions. But what would happen if, 
as Mr. Humphris seems to propose, we scrapped the 
legal basis on which marriage as an institution rests? 
I have previously indicated some of the consequences. 
The fundamentaily cohesive unit of civilized society 
~marriage—would disappear, and the moral repercus- 
sions would be unpredictable. Illegitimacy (though at 
present stupidly and cruelly stigmatized) would become 
common. So, I believe, would abortion, And infan- 
ticide would be by no means unknown. For, in practice, 
contraceptive methods would not be so carefully 
observed as to render these evils of small account. 
In any case, it seems inevitable that venereal infections 
would appreciably increase, 

1 consider it a gross mistake to associate defence 
of the marriage institution exclusively with Christian 
teaching. I cannot accept the reckless hedonism of a 
Llewelyn Powys. I contend that marriage as an insti- 
tution is to be upheld upon grounds that are 
enlightened, far-seeing and wise, and entirely rational. 

Leeds. G. 1. BENNETT. 


D. H. LAWRENCE AND INTELLIGENCE 
Mr. S. K. RATCLIFFE, as reported in the October 
Guide, helps to spread the usual falsifications about 
D. H. Lawrence's “ insistence upon instinct, his angry 
denigration of the intelligence.’ Here is a passage from 
St. Mawr, which gives grounds for a truer opinion: — 

All savagery is half-sordid. And man is only 
himself when he is fighting on and on, to over- 
come the sordidness. 

And every civilization, when it loses its inward 
vision and its cleaner energy, falls into a new 
sort of sordidness, more vast and more stupendous 
than the old savage sort. An Augean stables of 
metallic filth. 

And all the time, man has to rouse himself 
afresh, to cleanse the new accumulation of refuse. 

No denigration of intelligence there! to 
instinct,” Lawrence said: ** One must speak for life 
and growth, amid all this mass of destruction and 
disintegration (Letters). 

Leeds, 2. JOHN GILLARD WATSON. 


+ GHOST IN THE MACHINE ” 

Mks. Lan FreeED’S criticism of my phrase, * objective 
point of view,” is quite acceptable. I should have 
said: “ We lack words to help us to speak solely of 
the objective view.” Each person has a_ subjective 
view of himself and an objective view of other people, 
although, as Mrs. Freed points out, he has only one 
viewpoint, the subjective one. 

Her argument that Prof. Ryle has failed to develop 
his thesis properly (“lay the ghost “’) is probably 
correct. My only aim in answering her review was 
to defend the Materialism which, underlies Ryle’s book, 
and which Mrs. Freed distinctly challenges by saying 
that it is impossible to exclude from all contexts the 
idea of the experiencing “* self.’ There is a significant 
distinction between the idea of self and the word 
‘self.’ She says, in effect, that there are some dis- 
cussions in which the concept of an _ individual's 
consciousness can never be disregarded. This is the 
same as Saying that a consciousness is a distinct reality 
from a nervous system. If Prof. Ryle confused the 
ssue, perhaps someone else can clear it up. 

Burlington, la. Harry E. 
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Further donations are invited to bring the total to 
£1,500 by the end of 1950. 
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** What fun it is to read Russell and to bask 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 
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This new work by the author of Freedom 
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